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IN U.S. PAT. OFFICER 


Insu res c lean Lubrication =#eliminates blackened yarn ae stops oil 
rot of roll covers. 


Reason: Does not creep or drip from roll sehen to spread out on the face of top 
rolls. 


Proof: 7 out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID OIL—because tests proved it saved money 
through greater output of perfect yarn and lowered cost of lubrication. 


Let us show you--with free testing sample! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


) ‘harlotte, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAREHOUSES: 
| OUS Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wherever you find A. P. T. quills there also you 
find fine fabrics. The two are boon companions. 
A. P. T. hardened and impregnated quills are 
made to meet the special requirements in weav- 
ing delicate and costly fibres. Their smooth, 
hard surface is highly resistant to roughening 
from wear. They do not warp when exposed to 


the moisture and high temperature of yarn con- 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


SPECIALIZING IN THE FINEST TAPERED TUBES AND QUILLS OF ALL TYPES 
ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Southern Agent; P. O. BOX 11 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C, SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MA'L MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C 
UNDER ACT OF CON JRESS. MARCH 2. 1897 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


as 
ditioning. They sometimes make possible a 

larger shuttle supply. 
Resulting economies (which come from longer | an 


life, fewer loom stops, and a superior fabric) 
assure a proper return on the original investment. 
A. P. T. impregnated tapered tubes are also 
highly resistant to all types of conditioning and 
effect important economies in the making of 
fine yarns. | 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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(PATENTED) 


Du Pont announces the addition of another 
new color to the range of stabilized azoic 
dyes. 

Diagen* Black MR (Patented) is a homo- 
geneous black, particularly recommended 
for printing cotton. It is economical, read- 
ily soluble and possesses generally good 
fastness and working properties. 

This product is redder in shade than 
the previously announced Diagen* Black 
DM (Patented). It will be found of interest 
as a self-shade for producing full blacks 


and also as a shading color for both browns _ 


and dark blues. 

The physical properties are carefully 
controlled, thereby insuring a product of 
absolute uniformity. 


PONT 


REG. U.s. paT. OFF. 


*Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of, 


WILMINGTON 


Hy 


E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPT. 


DYESTUFFS DIVISION 
DELAWARE 
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BEFORE (Anove): Spinning room B. F. (Before 
Fatnirs). An excellent example of extraneous 
pulleys, hangers, oversize motors and drip pans 
—all of which can be eliminated with Fatnirs. 


AFTER (RIGHT): After change over—note how 
greatly Fafnirs have simplitied overhead drive. 
These photographs have not been retouched. 


This large southern mill replaced its outmoded 


plain bearings with Fafnir anti-friction equipment. 
Power savings, through the reduction of friction and 
the resultant use of smaller motors which the ball 
bearings made possible, paid for this installation in 
242 years. 

Reduced current consumption is only one benefit 
that Fafnirs provide to the mill operator. On spinning 
frames, for example, more uniform spindle speeds are 
obtained as a result of the lower friction load. The 


only maintenance required is normal lubrication every 


POWER SAVINGS 


paid for these Fafnirs 


few months. Greater cleanliness and longer life are 


other advantages accruing from the use of Fafnir 
Ball Bearings. | 

You can replace your existing plain bearings with 
ball bearings—either in machine units or power trans- 
mission equipment—with little or no re-designing. Ask 
one of our representatives to show you how. The 


‘Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Representatives also at: Atlanta, Georgia . 
ham, Alabama Boston, Mass. . 
North Carolina ... Dallas, Texas. . 


. Birming- 
Charlotte, 
Houston, Texas. 


Safeguarding Quality 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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Mills Continue Strong Position 
Institute Reports Few Mills On Three Shifts 


IGURES which tend to refute the reports of wide- 
spread three-shift operation in cotton mills are pub- 
~ ished by the Cotton Textile Institute in its Current 
Information. The issue also contains a statement by the 
Institute that the mill position remains strong despite 
heavy production during July. » 
Discussing the cotton goods situation, the bulletin 
says: 
“Tn the last issue of Current Information reference was 
made to the exceptionally strong position of cotton mills, 


in general, from the standpoint of unfilled orders and in- - 


ventory. Sincé that time the Census Bureau has an- 
nounced that 603,000 bales of cotton were processed in 
July. This is the heaviest volume so far in 1936, and a 
record quantity for that month. Reports to the institute 
give no indications of a letdown in production during 
August. Notwithstanding this continued heavy rate of 
output stocks are still dwindling. Billings have exceeded 
production right along and aggregate stocks are lower 
now than a month ago. These heavy billings have cut 
into the volume of unfilled orders, and since new business 
is not coming in at the July rate, the unfilled orders have 
declined moderately from the high level of a month ago, 


but nevertheless the present volume of unfilled orders is — 


‘twice as large as a year ago. Unsold stocks are less than 
half the quantity of a year ago. 


ANALYSIS OF JuLY CENSUS SPINDLE REPORT 


“There is uneasiness in some quarters as to three shift 
running. The census spindle report for July offers oppor- 
tunity for analysis. We have translated these census fig- 
ures into hours per week per spindle for each State, and 
find that spindles operated in that month about as fol- 
lows: 


Spindle operations per week, by States—July, 1936— 
(based on report of the Bureau of Census). | 


Hours 


Per Per 

Spindle Active 

in Place Spindle 
55 
Georgia | 80 
71 
New Hampshire 27 71 


New York : 31 54 


72 
71 
77 
72 
Cotton 
New Engiand States 65 
73 


It may be difficult to generalize but the inference is 
strong that excessive running is not widely prevalent. In 
South Carolina the average for 5,756,438 spindles in 
place was 75 hours and for the 5,425,638 spindles operat- 
ing the average was 79 hours; in North Carolina the aver- 
age for 6,051,744 spindles in place was 64 hours and for 
the 5,408,622 spindles operating was 72 hours. For the 
comparatively few spindles in Tennessee, the average was 
high: 639,528 spindles in place averaged 77 hours and 
561,868 spindles operated averaged 87 hours per week. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


“There is anxiety also as to whether demand for the 
rest of the year will sustain the present high production 
rate. While we are reluctant to make forecasts, espe- 
cially as there are a number of agencies that undertake 
to do so, we are willing to make one observation, namely, 
that if the upward trend in stock market prices is depend- 
able as a barometer of industrial activity for the imme- 
diate future, one would seem justified in counting on a 
continuance of, or an increase in, the present level of 
general business activity. One would expect the cotton 
business to coincide with the general business situation. 
But even should there be a lull in demand, buyers should 
not worry unduly as many mills would feel justified in 
producing for replenishment of depleted stocks. 

“Notwithstanding the emphasis that has been placed 
in the trade press on the exceptionally good demand, the 
status of mill margins leaves much to be desired. It 
doesn’t seem that appreciable headway is being made to- 
ward offsetting the losses in important groups during the 
first six months of the year. | 

“Although margins in print cloths, the largest group in 
the industry, have improved, the average margin barely 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Dyeing Knitted Acetate 
Silk Fabrics 


Y practical dyeing is understood machine dyeing— 

for example, the mechanically driven dye becks 

_ with a winch for piece goods dyed in rope: form. 

As opposed to this there is hand dyeing, when the goods 
are turned by hand. With especially delicate fabrics, the 


latter process is carried out on the winch in such manner . 


that the dyer turns the winch by hand, at the same time 
_ keeping the goods spread out, also by hand, or with a 
dyestick. This manner of dyeing of course increases the 
overhead expenses and attempts are always made, when- 
ever it is possible, to dye by machine. 


UNEXPECTED DIFFICULTIES 


In dyeing knitted fabrics of pure acetate, the mechani- 
cal process gives rise to a number of unexpected difficul- 
ties. The goods crinkle, or “get welts,” the dyer will 


tell us. This opinion is surprising because it is well 


known that of all chemically produced fibers, acetate 
rayon is the very one which shows the greatest reversible 
stretch, or, in other words, the one which has the greatest 
elasticity. Another factor having to do with this is that 
acetate rayon does not crinkle much and easily smooth- 
ens out while hanging. It might therefore have been 
expected that the difficulties observed by the dyer would 
not have arisen with acetate rayon. This apparent con- 
tradiction is based upon the following facts: 


Harp TO WET 


Acetate rayon, as is generally known, is by nature . 


hydrophobic, which is to say that it repels water and 
that it is hard to wet. The consequence of this is that 
acetate rayon when dyed is not fully saturated with 
water like the other fibers. Whereas the others after 
- wetting immediately sink down of themselves into the 
dyebath, acetate remains floating. Owing to this, the 
loosening up of the goods and the opening of the folds 
under the surface of the bath is prevented, which leaves 
the folds during the process of dyeing more or less in the 
same places. On the other hand, with other fibers, the 
goods open up in the course of sinking into the liquor, 
and when drawn up by the winch, they always fall back 
into new folds. It is quite obvious that under these 
circumstances a so-called “burning in” of the creases is 
much less possible. 3 

This creasing or ‘‘welting” later shows up in the fin- 
ished goods as a crinkly, unpleasant appearance. Appar- 
ently the piece also has color streaks. Under the micro- 
scope, however, it is seen that on defective spots the 
stitches have been pushed out of line, and that many of 
them have been pressed down flat, thus being conspicu- 
ous by their difference from the full, round, unaffected 
rows of stitches. In reality then they are not color 
subjected to high temperature. In ironing it is therefore 


necessary to take care that the iron is not too hot, or to 
cover over the goods with a piece of cotton. Although 


this characteristic of acetate rayon only becomes very - 


pronounced at about 200 deg. C., it is already apparent 
at the usual dyeing temperatures. It follows that the 
danger of crinkling is greater at 80 deg. C. for instance 
than at “hand” temperature. The first solution of the 
problem of dyeing acetate crease-proof mechanically is 
based upon this fact—the continuous deying of acetate is 
done in a hand-warm bath. The process is so carried out 
as to enter the goods into the rinsing bath at from 25 
to 30 deg. C. This contains, for the purpose of removing 
the oil preparation, about 5 grm. of soap per litre. An 
additional 1 to 2 cc. of ammonia may perhaps improve 
streaks that cause the defect, but the above mentioned 
factors. 

Although by means of repeated wetting, even adding 
mild wetting agents, and further hard stretching, the 
faulty goods can as a rule be improved upon, it is only 


in very exceptional cases that they can be completely 


restored. 

To be sure of avoiding the above described faults, 
therefore, the dyeing of acetate rayon by hand has been 
kept up. Obviously, attempts have not been lacking, 
with the view to cheapening and simplifying the dyeing 
process, to work out some machine method for acetate 
rayon. These efforts very recently have been successful 
in two different ways. | | 


PLAsTiIcITy AT HicH TEMPERATURE 


Acetate rayon, as is well known, becomes plastic when 
the result, but is not absolutely essential. After 10 min- 
utes the temperature is increased to 40 deg. C., at which 
point the machine is.run for a further 20 minutes. Now 
dyestuff is added for the first time, and after 20 minutes, 
the temperature is increased to 45 deg. C. Then dyestuff 
is added for the second time, and after 10 minutes, for 
the third time, the process being continued till its close at 
45 deg. C. at the highest. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRELIMINARY LUKEWARM RINSE 


Then comes the very important rinsing, first lukewarm 
and then only cold. This lukewarm rinsing is very im- 
portant indeed. It would be a mistake, for instance, to 
enter the acetate goods directly from a hot dyebath into 
a cool rinsing bath, since this would be a chilling process, 
the result of which would be that the harmless folds in 
the goods could turn into permanent creases. After the 


_ lukewarm rinsing, the goods are rinsed cold and if possi- 


ble spread out immediately on the tables. In this condi- 
tion the goods can, without danger of creasing, be allowed 
to remain for some time while they drip. The centrifug- 
ing should be brief and not at a very rapid turn. 
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Opstonc MACHINE WitH ELLtIpTIcaAL REEL 


With this method the smooth running of the goods on 
the machine is dependent on the use of an oblong, so- 
called Krefeld, dyeing machine with an elliptical reel. It 
is furthermore desirable to attach a kind of curtain on 
the tub, which is to keep the goods from floating up 
against the steam jacket. In preparing the goods care 
must be taken that the tubular fabric is well sewn. The 
seam should be even and the stitches should not be 
irregular in length. It is especially harmful when by 
reason of the stitches being too long, the goods hang out 
in places and so-called “pockets” are formed. With a 
little practice the sewing women can learn to bring the 
two ends together evenly when sewing the tubular fabric. 
If on one side of the goods, a piece or so-called “‘corner,” 
remains, this not only complicates the sewing together of 
the ends, but suc han unevenly sewn piece pulls, during 
the dyeing, in one direction, the natural outcome of which 
is that the goods begin to twist. The consequences of 
this are entanglements and pulls, which easily cause the 
goods to wrinkle. 


The above described process is very suitable for the 
dyeing of light colors, such as are used almost exclusively 
for underwear. But with very difficult shades it is advis- 
able first to make some dyeing tests because of the vary- 
ing absorption capacity at low temperature of some dye- 
stuffs, and because of the somewhat longer time taken for 
the levelling. 


In dyeing dark colors, the process has certain disadvan- 
tages. When dyeing at a low temperature, for instance, 
the exhaustion of the dye liquor is insufficient, which 
necessitates the use of a greater quantity of dyestuff for 
dark colors than when the dyeing is carried out at a high 
, temperature. 


SPECIAL SPREADING DEVICE 


With the idea of overcoming these limitations the at- 
tempt was made to find a way of dyeing acetate knitted 
fabrics by the ordinary process. This was accomplished 
with the aid of a special type of spreading device for 
keeping the fabric at its full-width. This device consists 
of a floating hollow copper ball which is introduced into 
the tubular fabric. For goods of a width of 140 centi- 
meters the most practical size has been found, after ex- 
tensive tests, to be a ball with a diameter of about 200 
millimeters and weighing about 1.9 kilograms. In order 
that the ball may also be used for bleaching and other 
baths, it is best to chromium-plate it. It also must be 
perfectly balanced, that is, when floating on the surface 
of the water, it should not, owing to uneven distribution 
of the weight, remain in any given position, the result of 
which would be that the goods would twist during the 
dyeing. When the dyeing is being carried out, the ball 
should float near the steam jacket. 

The dyeing is according to the usual method. 
folds of the goods are spread out by the ball and the 
goods leave the bath in flat form. The purpose of the 
ball is therewith accomplished. Even after protracted 
dyeing at 80 deg. C. the goods come out of the dyebath 
tree of creases. Incidentally, the ball in no way prevents 
the full utilization of the tub. For instance, with a tub 
1.80 meters wide, four pieces of goods 60 meters long 


eler design and performance. It’s ot 
the result of constant, careful research in the laboratory 
and on the job. 
Victor R ing Travelers do not claim to perform miracles, 


The 
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were dyed one beside the other without any difficulty. A 
ball was inserted in each piece. The close proximity of 
the balls does not cause the goods to be chafed or entan- 
gled, since the balls, being easily shifted, move away at 
the least contact and hardly ever lie in a line with each 
other. 


For this latter method also, it is necessary that the 
dyeing process be carried out in an oblong reel tub. The 
curtain is likewise indispensable. By a curtain is meant 
a heavy cotton that is laid crosswise over the dyebath, 
underneath the reel. Since this cloth sinks down into the 
bath, it prevents the goods from nearing the steam jacket. 


Here also special care must be taken with the sewing 
of the goods which must not be sewn unevenly and ob- 
viously should not form. “pockets” (protruding from the 
goods at the seam). Otherwise, the process is the same 
as directed above—warm and cold rinsing to avoid sud- 
den cooling, medium centrifuging, etc. With this method 
it is possible to dye acetate piece goods dark colors, 
crease-free, with minimum use of dyestuffs. 


SUMMARY 


The difficulties in practical dyeing of knitted acetate 
fabrics are explained in detail, and two methods given by 
which they may be overcome. As to the first method, a. 


_description is given of the dyeing at a low temperature, 


suitable mainly for dyeing underwear. With the second 


‘method, which is generally applicable under the usual 


conditions for dyeing, and notably for dark colors, the 
use of a floating ball is described—design copyrighted 
under registration number 1,312,640. Aside from this, 


further precautionary measures are mentioned which are 
to be observed in the practical dyeing of acetate rayon.— 
The Dyer. 


NOTHING 
UP OUR SLEEVE 


There's no hocus-pocus or miracle. 
about Victor’s leadership in Trav- 


but if you're looking for a consistent trouble-free quality 
production in the spinning and twisting room—BE SURE 
TO ORDER VICTORS. 

and styles wanted. 


Samples sent free! State sizes 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


‘20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


P.O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. | 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—247 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 

. you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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CETATES require somewhat of a special treat- 
ment in warp preparation; and as the authors of 
this paper are closer to the acetate field than to 
any other they will take this opportunity to offer some 
recommendations for the handling of this type of yarn. 
In the horizontal. warping operation it has been found 
that maintaining a relative humidity of 65 per cent gives 
the best results on acetate. We have already mentioned 
some of the effects of static electricity, but in warping it 
is a particularly troublesome factor; and, unless it is 
controlled either by humidification or static eliminators, 
ends will fly, thus making it impossible to match sections. 
The result will be section marks and lapped and loose 
ends. 


WarPING From SPpooLs AND CONES 


When warping from spools on the silk system it is nec- 
essary to use a felt washer in conjunction with the porce- 
lain button on the spindles. The felt washer acts as a 
brake and prevents the spools from running ahead. An- 
other good practice is to oil the spindles lightly with a 
stainless oil. This will eliminate vibrations and allow the 
spools to revolve more freely, resulting in a more uniform 
tension. The oil is usually applied by a brush when the 
warper is in motion. : 


Care should be exercised when warping from spools to 


see that the tension and speed of the warper are kept at 
a minimum; otherwise warp streaks will be the result. 
Eighty to one hundred yards per minute is a safe speed 
at which to operate. Another very important factor in 
the making of warps from spools, particularly when mix- 
ing yarn from one case with that of another or using 
redrawn spools is to spot the spools horizontally on the 
creel. This is an old practice and a good one in mini- 
mizing warp streaks. | 

The latest development in warping is the new high 
- speed warpers with cone creel equipment. This method 
of warping is more economical than the spool method as 
it permits higher speed with a more uniform tension con- 
trol—consequently with less strain on the yarn. In many 
_ instances this machine operates at a speed as high as 320 
yards per minute. The speed, of course, is varied with 


the size of the yarn that is to be run, as well as the den- 


sity of the warp. 
| SUGGESTIONS ON SIZING 


When sizing acetate, it should be borne in mind that 
the stretch should not exceed four per cent. In order to 
get a good weaving warp and a nice soft hand in the 
finished fabric a stretch of not more than two per cent is 
most advantageous. Slashers have recently been so de- 
signed that the control of the stretch can be carefully 
regulated and maintained throughout the sizing of the 
warp. 

All slashers should be equipped with automatic tem- 


*From a paper on the “Technique of Handling Synthetic 
Yarns,"’ presented at the 25th annual meeting of Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Philadelphia Textile School by Warren F. Cooper 


(1913) and Carl C. Mattman, Jr. (1916). 
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Acetate Warp Preparation: 


perature controls, as oftentimes the operator neglects to 
watch the thermometers on the cylinders, with the result 
that the cylinders become too hot, injuring the yarn to 
such an extent that it becomes brittle. Brittle yarn not 
only causes trouble in the loom, but will make the finished 
cloth harsh and streaky. 


In the sizing of acetate yarn, the best practice is to 


cover the first cylinder of the slasher with muslin or a 
light canvas cloth. Acetate yarn which comes in contact 
with a hot metal surface is likely to become brittle. In 
order to get an even distribution of size on the yarn, it 
is best to cover the middle quetch roller of the slasher. 
This covered roller acts as a pad and the covering also 
saves wear on the rubber. The best type of covering is 
a felt sleeve. In temperature of the sizing the solution 
is usually maintained at 140 degrees to = degrees F. 
during the sizing of the acetate. 


Too much attention cannot be given to the drying of 
acetate yarn, because this is a very important factor in 
the weaving, dyeing and finishing of the cloth. Cylinder 
temperatures should be maintained as follows: 

On a three-cylinder rayon type slasher operating at a 
speed of 10 to 12 yards per minute, the temperature 


should be 180 degrees F. on the first two cylinders and 


120 degrees F. on the third. On the five-cylinder slasher 
the temperatures should be 170 degrees F. and the first 
two cylinders, 180 degrees F. on the third, 140 decrees 
F. on the fourth. The fifth cylinder running cold. These 
temperatures are based on an operating speed of 18 to 
20 yards per minute. 
ELONGATION OF S1zED Warp ENnps 

It is essential at all times to check the elongation of the 
sized warp ends. This can be done very simoly by break- 
ing out an end near the selvage side of the warn. while 
it is running. Take this end and hold it firmlv between 


the fingers. measure off ten inches on a ruler. and stretch | 


it until it breaks. The acetate yarn should stretch to 
twelve inches before breaking. This means there would 
be twenty per cent elongation in the varn after slashing 
which is most desirable for a soft and nliable weaving 
yarn and should by all means be attained. 

Tn weaving never crowd warp ends either in the harness 
or the reed-coarser reeds and more ends in a dent is 
always advisable in weaving. Whip rolls should be well 


back of the harness to permit clean harness lifts and 


wide open sheds for the shuttle to pass through. 
Some of these suggestions and sizing can well be ap- 
plied to viscose and cuprammonium yarns; but it is gen- 


erally conceded that such yarns can be stretched in sizing 


up to about ten per cent without positive injury, although 
it is far safer to keep the stretch under six per cent. The 
first one or two drying cylinders are usually kept at lowest 
temperature of all—say 180 degrees F.—and the follow- 
ing cylinders are allowed sometimes to run as high as 200 
degrees F. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Products Speed Production 
RAYON and 


Jackson Tension Shuttle Unit Tension Shuttle for 
for bobbin-changing looms shuitle-changing looms 


Special Fibre Head Spool 
for Silk and Rayon Wind- 
ing, Twisting and Warping. 


VER since Rayon made its appearance as a substitute for silk, the U S Bobbin 

and Shuttle Company has been actively engaged in the development and 
distribution of products which make easier and surer the manufacture of. fabrics 
from rayon and silk fibres. 


Now thousands of weavers of silk and rayon know from experience that these 
U S Automatic Tension shuttles do give positive tension on the first pick in bobbin 
_or shuttle changing looms — that U S Fibre Head spools are strong and true run- 


ning — that U 5 Rayon Automatic loom bobbins and silk quills give surer action 
in shuttles, 


If you are not familiar with these 
products notify our nearest office. 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE Co. 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Offices: Providence, R. 1., Lawrence, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Goffstown, N. H., 
ae | Monticello, Ga., Greenville, S. C., Johnson City, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago Agent: Albert R. Breen, 2650 Coyne St. 


BETTER BOBBINS SPOOLS CONES SHUTTLES 
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Carolina Yarn Association 
Plans Annual Meeting 


T’a meeting of the executive committee of the Car- 

olina Yarn Association, held recently in Greens- 

boro, final plans wére made for the annual meeting 
to be held this fall. 

This fall meeting takes the form of a two-day golf tour- 
nament and party for all of the mill customers of the 
Association members. This year the tournament will be 
held at the Carolina Inn, Pinehurst, N. C., on Thursday 
and Friday, October 29th and 30th. Formerly the meet- 
ing has been held on Friday and Saturday, but it was 
decided to change so as not to conflict with the University 
of North Carolina and North Carolina State football 
game that is to be held at Chapel Hill, N. C., on Satur- 
day, October 31st. 

The tournament will consist of two rounds of golf, one 
each on Courses Nos. 1 and 3, No. 3 having been planted 
this summer with’ grass greens. As usual, a number of 
prizes will be given and play will be on the usual handi- 
cap basis. The tournament is in charge of Sam Diggle, 
of Charlotte, who is vice-president of the Association and 
chairman of the tournament committee. 

For those who do not play golf there will be a skeet 
shooting tournament under the direction of Joe Mason, 
of Greensboro, and prizes will also be awarded for the 
winners in this event. The awards being on the custom- 
ary Lewis system. 

There will also be riding, tennis, putting, etc., to be 
engaged in by those who desire. Thursday night there 
will be a couple hours of entertainment in the ballroom 
by a select group of entertainment specialists who will be 
brought down from New York for the occasion. These 
entertainers are being furnished by the Ferdinande Wal- 
ker Entertainment Bureau, who did an excellent job for 
the meeting last year. 

Friday night the annual banquet will be held in the 
dining room with Joseph R. Morton, president of the 
Association, acting as toastmaster. During this banquet 
prominent guests will be introduced and prizes will be 
awarded for both the golf and skeet shooting. Entertain- 
ment will be provided all during the banquet and follow- 
ing it another complete show will be staged in the ball- 
room. The entertainment will be under the direction of 
R. J. Mebane, of Greensboro, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. 

This year, due to the size to which the fall meeting has 
grown, the entire Inn has been taken over by Association 
and absolutely no registration will be accepted unless the 
names appear on the regular invitation list of the Associa- 
tion. Invitations will be issued early in October by the 
committee under the supervision of Fred Hallenbach, of 
High Point, chairman. 

Officers and members of the executive committee in 
charge of this year’s tournament and activities are as 
follows: Joseph R. Morton, Tubize Chatillon Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., president; Sam Diggle, Dixie Mercer- 
izing Co., Charlotte, N. C., vice-president; Nettleton P. 


Hampton Co., 
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Murphy, Oscar Heineman Corp., Greensboro, N. C., sec- 
retary; Henry Lineberger, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Belmont, 
N. C., treasurer; Fred Hallenbach, Scott & Williams, 
High Point, N. C., chairman invitation committee; Jo-— 
seph H. Mason, Industrial Rayon Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C., chairman skeet shooting; R. J. Mebane, American 
Enka Corp., Greensboro, N. C., chairman entertainment 
committee; J. P. Rickman, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher, 
Greensboro, N. C., chairman prize committee; Bruce 
Griffin, Industrial Rayon Corp., Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. 
Howerton, Smith-Drum Co., Charlotte, N. C., ex-officio 
members. 

Members of the Association are as follows: Mickinke 
Mfg. Co., Alamance Yarn Co., American Bemberg Co., 
American Enka Corp., American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Anderson, R. C., Sales Co., Atwood Machine Co., Auff- 
mordt, C, A., & Co., Barnhardt Bros., Carolina Dyeing & 
Winding Co., Cannon Mills, Celanese Corp., Cetwick Silk 
Mills, Cosby & Thomas, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Dixie 
Throwing Co., DuPont Rayon Co., Duplan Silk Co., El- 


more Corp., Fidelity Machinery Co., Hemphill Co., E. C. 


Holt & Co., Ideal Mercerizing Co., Industrial Dyeing 


‘Corp., Industrial Rayon Corp., Johnson Mills Co., Kau- 


magraph Co., Kahn & Feldman, Laros, R. K., Co., N. 
American Rayon Corp., Oscar Heineman Corp’ «,Para- 
mount Textiles, Paulus, Chas. B., Scott & Williams, Sel- 
lers Mfg. Co.., Smith, Drum & Co. Saleimber & Villate, 
Standard-Coosa-T hatcher Tenney, A. M., Associates, 
Textile Banking Co., Textiles, Inc., Textile Machine 
Works, Torrington Needle Co., Tubize Chatillon Corp., 
U. S. Testing Co., Viscose Co., Waddill 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Wallace, D. F., Whitman, 
William & Co. | 


Forecast Small Cotton Supply 


Washington.—The smallest prospective world supply 
of American cotton since 1929 was reported by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

Latest crop reports, plus trade estimates of world carry- 
over as of August Ist, indicate a present total world 
supply of about 19,600,000 bales of American cotton. 
Last year’s supply was slightly larger. 

The peak of the supply—26 million bales—in recent 
years was in 1931. Stocks continued burdensome until 
1934, when the crop totaled less than 10 million bales, 
and the world supply of American cotton was about 20 
million bales. This supply abou tequaled the 1923-1932 
10-year average. 

A sharp improvement in price coincident with the de- 
clining supply and increased consumption during the re- — 
covery period was also reported. For instance, the aver- 
age price at 10 spot cotton markets in the United States 
in 1931-1932 was 5.89 cents per pound of cotton. The 
price thereafter advanced to an average of 12.36 cents in 
1934-1935, and this year a seasonal high average of 13.08 
cents was reached in the week ended July 18th. 

Prices have tended lower since mid-July, the decline 
being attributed by the bureau to August Ist, prospects 
for a somewhat larger crop in United States, the rela- 
tively low price of foreign growth cotton, increased ob- 
stacles to the importation of American cotton by Italy 
and Germany, and to the civil war in Spain. 
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YARMOR 302 


have a quick filling action because of fast penetration of 


_ the soap. These fulling soaps rinse easily, quickly, and 


thoroughly. This helps to eliminate rancidity in storage. 
Yarmor 302 aids in the prevention of the precipi- 
tation of insoluble lime soaps on the stock and is an aid to 


obtaining uniform results in the dyeing and finishing 


operations. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago 

New York 

St. Louis 

Salt Lake City 

San Francisco 


Fulling soaps containing Yarmor 302 are efficient 
and economical to use. 
We supply Yarmer 302 Steam-distilled Pine 


Oil to textile chemical manufacturers. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


942 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Return the coupon for further information 


Hercules Powder Company, 942 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Pease send information about the nie of 
Yarmor 302 in fulling compounds. 
City State 
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Murchison Analyzes Japanese 


Cotton Textile Import Problems 


N a recent issue of the New York Times, Dr. Ciau- 


dius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile | 


Institute, made an interesting analysis of the situa- 
tion that has developed in American cotton textile mar- 
kets by reason of the growth in imports from Japan. His 
article follows: 

To the casual observer the great fuss and bother over 
the matter of Japanese textile imports into the United 
States seems much ado about nothing. After all, the 
cotton manufacturing industry of America. produces an- 
nually in excess of seven billion yards of cloth and to this 
giant volume current Japanese imports bear a ratio of 
only 1 per cent. No one at first blush could be alarmed 
over this ratio, least of all our own weavers and spinners. 
But one is able to build a real problem from these un- 
promising materials by focusing his gaze upon two aspects 
of the picture. | 

The first of these is the present concentration of Jap- 
anese competition upon one major cloth classification and 
two or three minor classifications. The Japanese have 
chosen to confine the bulk of their imports to bleached 
goods and in consequence they now account for approx- 
imately 51.5 per cent of the domestic consumption of 
this type of cloth. Even more spectacular have been 
their inroads upon cotton velveteens, their sales of this 
fabric now amounting to approximately one-half of our 
own production. Until recently they appeared well on 
their way toward a complete capture of the market for 
cotton rugs, but in this instance their progress has been 
checked by the voluntary acceptance of an annual quota. 


Equally great success now characterizes their efforts to . 


become the predominant factor in the market for cotton 
hosiery and expert observers in the cloth markets are 
keenly aware of the incessant probing for new lines vul- 
nerable to attack of our Japanese competitors. The pres- 
ent concentration, therefore, upon a limited number of 
fabrics, together with the obvious movement toward 
similar achievement in other lines, gives occasion for an 
alarm which one would never suspect from a general sta- 
tistical summary. 

The second phase of this competition is the extraordi- 
nary rate of growth which it has displayed in the con- 
tinued acceleration of the upward trend. Until three 
years ago Japanese cloth imports were virtually negligi- 
ble. In 1933 they amounted to only 1,115,713 yards. In 
1934 the volume was still small but represented a striking 
increase over the preceding year. In 1935 the volume 
was no longer a matter of indifference when related to the 
competitive lines affected and represented a year’s growth 
of 400 per cent. During the first six months of the cur- 
rent year the inward rush has gathered still greater mo- 
mentum and promises to exceed last year’s record by 
more than 150 per cent. If this rate of growth is main- 
tained, it requires only a simple mathematical calculation 


to indicate a complete transfer of cotton manufacture 
from the United States to Japan within the next decade. 

Before one dismisses this prospective outcome as un- 
worthy of concern, it might be well to recall that cotton 
textile manufacture in the United States provides employ- 
ment normally for approximately 400,000 people and rep- 
resents a capital investment of approximately one and 
one-quarter billion dollars. If within the next decade we 
can confidently expect to develop new industries in suf- 
ficient proportion to absorb the present ten million who 
are without jobs, and in addition those who are disgorged 
from the spinning mills and weaving sheds of a dying 
industry, there would be no need for alarm. The skeptic 
will immediately wish to know whether there is reason to 
believe that this mathematical possibility will actually 
work out into fact. It will so work out if the controlling 
factor continues to be the great disparity between Jap- 
anese and American mill costs. 

In the manufacture of cotton cloth in the United States 
the item of labor cost ranges from 50 to 75 per cent of 


total manufacturing costs depending upon the type and_ 


fineness of the fabric. The wage paid to Japanese mill 
workers including non-cash benefits is probobly only 
about one-sixth of the wage paid to corresponding work- 
ers in America. Thus in terms of American dollars Jap- 
anese cloth is currently manufactured at a cost ranging 
from 30 to 40 per cent less than the American cost on 
similar goods. So long as American tariff rates are sub- 
stantially less than this disparity and so long as the Jap- 
anese meet the quality and design requirements, the in- 


ward movement of imports will be cumulative and have | 


for its ultimate limit nothing less than the sole occupancy 
of the American market. But will this cost disparity 
continue? 

The cotton textile industry of the United States has 
often been charged with lack of efficiency and on all sides 


we find those who urge upon us installation of new ma- 


chinery and higher standards of technical performance. 
This formula at the moment is a two-edged sword. The 
installation of new machinery usually means that two men 
will do the work formerly done by three. A transforma- 
tion of this sort along the whole textile front if speedily 
effected would greatly intensify our own unemployment 
problem and regardless of the ultimate benefit to be ex- 
pected, there should be at the moment a more fundamen- 


tal justification for it than the need to meet foreign com- | 


petition. 

As to higher standards of labor performance some 
efforts have been made in that direction and almost in- 
variably the response, both from labor and from the 
public, has been in the form of condemnation and vitriolic 
references to what is known as the “stretch-out.” In 
American. industry today there is nothing more delicate 
and more dangerous than experimentation with what we 
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call job assignments. Certainly progress by this type of 
economy must be slow and painstaking. 


Despite these difficulties the Japanese onslaught can 
be met provided the industry and the country are willing 
to resolve the combat into a competition of labor. Our 
labor force might conceivably fight the battle in two 
ways: by the acceptance of a 50 per cent wage reduction 
and by the expansion of the hours of individual employ- 
ment to 60 per week with the machines operating on a 
two-shift basis. But either the industry nor the public, 
the least of all labor, has any intention of permitting this 
type of international conflict. Although made up of a 
thousand different managements, each one independent 
and individualistic to a fault, the industry has maintained 
stoutly and successfully the fundamental standards of 
hours and wages established under the code. The deter- 
mination to adhere to these standards has not weakened 
with the passing of Federal authority but has, on the 
other hand, gained strength and at this writing probably 
commands a stronger moral support than at any time 
since the inauguration of the NRA. 

While the NRA was in actual effect there was statutory 
recognition of the disadvantage to domestic manufactur- 
ers from the higher costs which were imposed. The fa- 
mous Section 3-E of the Act specified that tariffs should 
be raised on particular commodities in proportion to the 
increased costs as occasioned by the code. In its present 
endeavor to maintain code standards the _—. no 
longer has this protection. 

If these standards are to be sacrificed, the destruction 


will come from forces outside the industry and beyond its 


power to control. It is unthinkable that these destructive 
forces will have their origin in the Far East. | 

The Japanese have learned well modern methods of 
textile manufacturing. The days of their apprenticeship, 
when they were building up an industry from the cast-off 
machinery of western nations, are over. There is no 
better textile machinery in the world than is now found 
in Japan. There is nowhere a finer mastery over the me- 
chanical and chemical processes incident to the weaving 
and finishing of cloth and in no country are business or- 
ganizations and administration, from the standpoint of 
industry as a whole, more shrewdly devised to meet the 
trading requirements of a chaotic world. 

In the relationship of Government to business, and of 


industry to the agencies of finance and transportation, — 


the Japanese have planned well, untrammeled by tradi- 
tion or group conflict, possessing in full the gift of practi- 
cal expediency and the spirit to achieve. Their assault 
upon the markets of the world is in keeping with the 
deeds and doctrines of all the industrial nations which 
have preceded them and in their success they have reason 
to be proud. It is no disparagement to the Japanese, 
therefore, that the various countries of the world with 
startled suddenness should begin a hasty erection of 
trade barriers against the products of their newly-estab- 
lished factories. But, nevertheless, it is unfortunate, 
though perhaps natural and inevitable, that the Japanese 
should have chosen for their major industrial effort and 
for their most aggressive international trading activities, 
a type of product so highly competitive as cotton goods. 

For many years, the American textile industry has 
been more than adequate to take care of all domestic 
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requirements and at the same time maintain a fair meas- 
ure of export trade. The influx of cotton textiles from 
Japan under these conditions can be regarded only as an 
invasion of a domestic industry already overgrown and 
already burdened with the grave problem of overcoming 
the internal obstacles to its prosperity. Impeded in its 
efforts at self-defense through the relatively high cost 
environment in which it must function and through its 
own self-imposed standards of wages and hours which are 
justified only by considerations of national.economy, the 
industry finds itself helpless and hopeless, except insofar 
as defense may be built externally. 

Tt is possible that this external defense may take any 
one of three forms. There is first the recourse to higher 
tariff rates. There is secondly the device of a special 
treaty arrangement between the Japanese and American 
Governments whereby the Japanese Government would 
voluntarily undertake the administration of a quota, self- 
imposed or arrived at by mutual agreement. There is 
thirdly the possibility of relief through the voluntary 
action of the Japanese industry itself, either by raising 
its prices to the levels prevailing in the American market 
or by resort to voluntary export restrictions. The last 
device is obviously one which would be resorted to in the 
interest of good will and continued trade relationships 
with a minimum of legislative control. Each of these 
three devices offers a possible solution and in consequence 
each is entitled to consideration as a potential choice. 

With respect to tariff action, there are available to the 
industry two methods of attainment. THe first of these 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Personal News Men Worth Knowing 


J. M. Banks has become overseer cloth room, Alabama 
Mills, Jasper, Ala. 


Paul Snyder has been promoted from fixer to second 
hand night weaving, Alabama Mills, Winfield, Ala. 


: F. G. Hall, of Fayette, Ala., is now overseer weaving, 
Worthen Bag Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


Joe Alfred, of Clanton, Ala., is now overseer weaving, 
Alabama Mills, Fayette; Ala. 


H. S. Reed has been promoted from assistant to master 


mechanic, Alabama Mills, Winfield, Ala. 


D. E. Brown, of Montgomery, Ala., is now master me- 
chanic, Alabama Mills, Fayette, Ala. 


J. B. Shelton, of Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C., is now 
overseer weaving, California Cotton Mills, Selma, Ala. 


‘J. H. Druary has been promoted from Aliceville Mills, 
to master mechanic, Alabama Mills, Jasper, Ala. 


W. L. Stevens, of Covington, Ga., is now overseer 
weaving, Alabama Mills, Jasper, Ala. 


Homer Paromery has been promoted from fixer to over- 
seer weaving night, Alabama Mills, Jasper, Ala. 


Ollie Hall has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer day weaving, Alabama Mills, Winfield, Ala. 


L. A. Bryan is now overseer weaving, Alabama Mills, 
Aliceville, Ala. | 3 


A. S. Griffith has been promoted from overseer carding 
and spinning to superintendent, Alabama Mills, Jasper, 
Ala. 


E. R .Erwin has resigned his position as overseer cloth 
room, Alabama Mills, Jasper, Ala., to accept a similar 
one with the J. W. Sanders Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


W. H. Rhyne has been promoted from night to day 
overseer carding and spinning, Alabama Mills, Jasper, 
Ala. 


K. D. Forsyth has been promoted from overseer weav- 
ing, Aliceville plant of Alabama Mills, Aliceville, Ala., to 
superintendent, Alabama Mils, Winfield, Ala. 


Sam Cochrane has been promoted from mechanic’s 
helper to master mechanic, Alabama Mills, Aliceville, 
Ala. | 


P. M. Feltham, formerly overseer carding, New Braun- 
fels, Tex., is now superintendent California Cotton Mills, 
Selma, Ala. 


James Oates, of Lupton City, Tenn., is now overseer 
carding and spinning, California Cotton Mills, Selma, 
Ala. 


T. B. Barden, of Cherry Mills, Florence, Ala., is now 
overseer carding and spinning at night, Alabama Mills, 
Jasper, Ala. 


H. C. ROBBINS | 


Superintendent Hadley-Peoples Mfg. Co. 


H. C. Robbins, superintendent of the Hadley-Peoples 
Manufacturing Company, Siler City, N. C., has held that 
position since the mill began operations in 1895. The 
above picture was taken on the day that marked the 41st 
anniversary of his service with the company. 

Mr. Robbins is the father of seven children, all living. 
One son, T. R. Robbins, is overseer carding on the second 
University. One daughter, Hazel, is a trained nurse, and 
shift; another son, P. M. Robbins, is a graduate of Duke 
another, Dorothy, is finishing music at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore. 

In his 41 years of service at Hadley-Peoples, Mr. Rob- 
bins has lost less than two weeks from his duties. 


J. A. Fewell, formerly with the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been made superintendent of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Charlotte. 


W. H. Spencer, Clemson textile graduate of 1933, has 


resigned his position with Springs Cotton Mill, Lancaster, 


S. C,, to accept a position with Watts Mill, Laurens, 
& 


A. G, Fisher, Clemson textile graduate of 1933, has 
resigned his position with Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
S. C., to accept a position with Rock Hill Printing & Fin- 
ishing Company, Rock Hill, S. C. 


L. F. McLemore, formerly superintendent of the Da- 
vidson Mills, Davidson, N. C., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Riverside Mills Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


J. W. Wood, general superintendent of the Gossett 
group of mills, with headquarters at Anderson, S. C., has 
been promoted to assistant to the president and will have 
general supervision of the manufacturing at the Gossett 
plants and the several mills of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company, Charlotte. 
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C, L. Zimmerman, who took special work in textile 
chemistry at Clemson Textile School in 1935, is engaged 
in laboratory work with Renfrew Bleachery, Travelers 
Rest, S. C. 


J. W. Hames is not superintendent of the Shelbyville 
Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., as recently reported through 
error, but is in the drug business there and has no con- 
nection with the mill. 


Howard K. Houser has been appointed superintendent 
of the Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Company, Cherry- 
ville, N. C., and the Abernathy-Houser Manufacturing 
Company, Statesville, N .C., succeeding the late William 
McLoud. 


G. G: Cromer, assistant treasurer of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company, Charlotte, has been placed in charge 
of manufacturing at the Chadwick-Hoskins and Martins- 
ville (Va.) mills of the company. He will be assisted 
by James P. Gossett I1. 


A. O. Joslin, who has been manager and treasurer of 
the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., but who, as re- 
cently reported, is to be treasurer of Lowenstein Sons & 
Co., New York, will leave Rock Hill about October 15th 
to assume his new duties. He will continue as treasurer 
of the Rock Hill company, where Walter T. Jenkins will 
be general manager. — 


Weavers Meeting in Spartanburg 


A large attendance is expected for the meeting of the 


Weavers’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, to 


be held at the Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., on 
Saturday, September 19th, at 10 a. m. 

The discussion at the meeting will be based upon a 
number of practical questions relating to weaving. Smith 
Crow, superintendent of Drayton Mills, is chairman and 
will lead the meeting. 


Geigy Co. in New Charlotte Quarters 


_ The Geigy Company, chemicals and dyestuffs, has 
leased the building on Eleventh street, Charlotte, for- 
merly occupied by the Chevrolet Company, and will util- 
ize it for the Charlotte offices. The company has for 
some time been located on Elizabeth avenue. 


The branch is in charge of Bernard F. Smith and Fred 


E. Sprock. 


Bristol Co. Opens Greenville Office 


G. R. Atkins, sales representative for the Bristol Com- 
pany, of Waterbury, Conn., manufacturers of recording 
instruments, has been assigned the Carolinas, Georgia 
and eastern Tennessee territory and in the future will 
make his headquarters at Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Atkins represented the company for a number of 
years in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Decision to open the Greenville office resulted from his 
company’s recognition of the rapid industrial growth of 
the South and from a desire to render customers in this 


territory a more prompt and complete service, Mr. Atkins 
Said. 
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Sample 
this 
FASTER 
Clip! 


Because of its trouble-free operation at 
fast speeds, this M & W clip consistently 
wins out in competitive mill tests. Handles 
all classes from thinnest to heaviest with a 
positive grip as narrow as 1/16”. Not only 
extra speed, but extra long life, too. See it! 


FREE SAMPLE UPON REQUEST 


Marshall & Williams Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Tenter Clips since 1921. 
Rebuilt Tenters - - Clips Repaired 


46 BAKER ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


JUST SOLD 


Seventeen to a Single Firm 


JOHNSON SIZERS 


of the latest type 


were recently sold to one of the greatest manufacturing concerns 
in the world—an indication of the recognized importance of their 
new features in the production of high grade synthetic warps, at 
the speeds required by modern production schedules. 


XN. B.. Ask about the new 7-Cylinder Johnson—only 28 inches 
longer than the 5-cylinder type, with drying speeds of up 
to 80 yards a minute. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Representatives 
Joseph Barnes Carolina Specialty Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Murchison Analyzes Japanese Cotton 
Textile Import Problems 


(Continued from Page 13) 


is through executive action. Under the Tariff Act of 
1930 the President is empowered to. increase existing tar- 
iff rates if investigation by the Tariff Commission reveals 
that existing rates are inadequate to offset lower manu- 
facturing costs in foreign countries. Under this procedure 
the amount of tariff increase permitted is restricted to 50 
per cent of the pre-existing rate. This power was exer- 
cised by the President on May 21st by the issuance of an 
executive order increasing rates by as much as 42 per cent 
on two types of textile imports—bleached goods and col- 
ored goods. Although this action was not specifically 
directed against the Japanese, the new rates being made 
applicable to all countries, nevertheless, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that it was occasioned by the heavy 
influx of goods of this type from Japan. | 
The pre-existing rates averaged 27 per cent ad valorem 
and the recent increase raises these rates to about 39 per 
cent ad valorem. In appraising the effectiveness of this 


new tariff, it must be remembered that the rates are 


based on Japanese valuation. Were they based on Amer- 
ican valuation they would be entirely effective against 
the goods to which they applied. As it is, they fall far 
short of offsetting the cost disparity between American 
and Japanese goods and in view of their restriction to 
certain limited types of cloth, they can not be regarded 
as more than the first step in solving the problem of pro- 
tection from Japanese competition. | 
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A-second method of approach to tariff protection is 
through new legislation and there can be no doubt but 
that further considerable increases in Japanese imports 
will induce Congress to grant desired relief. The heart 
of the American public is protectionist and any substan- 
tial evidence that American labor is being thrown out of 
employment by foreign importations will unquestionably 
result in appropriate legislation. In this connection it is 
important to note that the rates at present prevailing are 
considered adequate against all countries except Japan. 
The readjustment of these rates to the levels required by 
the Japanese threat would establish rates which would be 
absolutely prohibitive and grotesquely exorbitant as 
against all other countries. To establish higher rates 
against the Japanese only and leave undisturbed rates 
applicable to other countries would, under present usage, 
constitute what is technically referred to as discrimina- 
tion. 


It has long been the policy of the American Govern- 
ment to avoid the appearance of discrimination in its 
international arrangements. Special action, therefore, 
directed against the Japanese would be not only antagon- 
istic to our own policies, but also provocative of ill will 
and resentment on the part of.the Japanese. Were the 
concept of international discrimination more flexible in 
its nature and susceptible to change in response to the 
logic of the situation, this criticism would not apply. 


For example, we might argue with good reason that — 


tariff rates applicable to England and Japan should not 
be the same if British manufacturing costs are 20 per 
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cent higher than the Japanese costs. Obviously a tariff 
rate which is reasonably effective against the British 
would be totally ineffective against the Japanese. Under 
these circumstances the maintenance of a single rate 
which is protective in its intent becomes highly discrim- 
inatory in its final results. In effect, regardless of intent, 
the present tariff rate actually discriminates in favor of 
Japan. There are obvious difficulties in the administra- 
tion of tariff rates which are different for different coun- 
tries. There are also great difficulties in the way of ascer- 
taining correct differentials. Nevertheless, the principle 
is sound that a country desiring tariff protection would 
best avoid discrimination by the establishment of scien- 
tific tariff differentials, the rates being determined by the 
cost differentials of the several countries involved. 

But with respect to the industrial countries of America 
and Europe, the question is not yet an urgent one, since 
no great diversity of manufacturing cost is present in 
major competing lines. However, it does become of great 
practical importance with respect to Japan, whose labor 
cost differential, as already referred to, is a competitive 
advantage of from 80 to 85 per cent of total labor costs. 

Under the Soil Conservation Act of 1936, the President 
has the right to prescribe quota limitations on foreign- 
made goods whose import into the United States affects 
domestic processing of farm products sufficiently to en- 
danger the agricultural program. From the standpoint 
of employment, the cotton textile industry takes first rank 
among all processors of agricultural commodities. Since 
the American textile industry has a manufacturing capac- 
ity in excess of our domestic requirements, it is obvious 
that textile imports serve merely to displace American 
workers and American machinery, decisively reducing the 
home manufacture of our home-grown cotton without in 
any way serving to increase world consumption of either 
cotton or cotton goods. Under this act the industry has 
already filed complaints with respect to bleached goods 


and velveteens and it is understood that the necessary 


investigations evoked by these complaints are now under 
way. 

In judging the relative desirability of the various pro- 
tective devices, it is important to consider them in con- 
nection with our general foreign trade policy. The most 
conspicuous characteristic of this policy is its antagonism 
to the vast network of trade barriers which have, during 
the past few years, so effectively reduced the commerce 
of the world. Not content with mere antagonism to these 
trade barriers, the Administration has proceeded vigor- 
ously with a campaign of trade liberalization through the 
negotiation of numerous reciprocal trade agreements. 
From these it might be inferred that the Administration 
has sacrificed the traditional theory of protection. This 


is far from being the case in the trade treaties so far 


negotiated, 

Thus far no tariff concessions have been made on tex- 
tile products with one or two minor exceptions of special- 
ized goods which have enjoyed a long-established Amer- 
ican market. Moreover, in our negotiations with other 
countries, we have never requested favored treatment of 
our own textiles in those cases where their domestic mills 
were able to take care of the home market. Thus, Amer- 
ica accords in principle the same rights to other countries 
which it assumes for itself in the matter of sound trade 
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relations, With these qualifications in mind, it becomes 
apparent at once that the American textile industry in 
its appeal for protection on those commodities which it 
produces in ample volume is not in any way inconsistent 
with the foreign trade policy of the United States. 

That the Administration itself recognizes this is evident 
in the recent action of the United States raising tariff - 
cates on textile imports. The best interests of interna- 
tional trade can not be served if to its promotion must 
be sacrificed the best interests of domestic trade. This 
truth is and must continue to be fundamental in the com- 
mercial policy of every country. But regardless of the 
general acceptance of this principle and the emphasis 
which it receives in our present foreign trade policy, its 
application to the Japanese problems through executive 
or legislative action leaves much to be desired. 

As already stated, the attainment of protection, 
through the use of Governmental action, can not be made 
effective against the Japanese without resort to restric- 
tions which, from the European point of view, would be 
unreasonable to the point of absurdity. The alternative 
to such a result would be legislative or executive action 
which is frankly discriminatory in character, and which, 
although there is logical reason for this procedure, would 
be subject to misinterpretation and misunderstanding. _ 

For the most part, the great volume of trade between 
the United States and Japan is comprised of goods which 
are non-competitive and supplemental in character. Our 
first item of export to Japan is raw cotton and our chief 
import from that country is silk. Just as Japan is our 
best customer for raw cotton, absorbing about 25 per cent 
of the total cotton exported from the United States, we 
are her best customer for raw silk, providing a market for 
about 85 per cent of the silk exported from Japan. The 
maintenance of this type of non-competitive trade is 
highly important to the economic welfare of each nation. 
Of the total of 2,725,109,000 square yards of cotton goods 
exported by Japan to all countries in 1935, exports to the 
United States represented only 1.3 per cent. It would 
indeed be deplorable and inexcusable that the profitable 
trade relations of these two great countries should be 
endangered through any ill will which might arise from 
competitive practices which currently involve a negligible 
percentage of the total trade. For this reason, a strong 
sentiment has developed in America and is no doubt re- 
ciprocated in Japan, for a solution of our trade problems 
by voluntary and amicable agreement. aes 

During the code period Japanese imports of several 
items, as for example, cotton rugs, were restricted by the 
voluntary action of the Japanese following friendly dis- 
cussions. More recently a similar agreement was made 
with respect to Japanese textile exports to the Philippines. 
This latter example is not regarded as wholly successful 
due to the fact that no means are available to check ship- 
ments of Japanese goods which enter the Philippines in- 
directly from third countries, particularly China. How- 
ever, this is purely an administrative problem and there 
is still reason to believe that it will meet with successful 
solution. Its true importance is that it demonstrates the 
possibility of controlling difficul ttrade situations through 
mutual and voluntary agreement rather than through 
arbitrary and unilateral action. The attempt recently 
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Failure of Government Crop 
Reporting System 


Te September 8th cotton estimate by the 
Government has fully justified our editorial 
of August 13th in which we severely criticised 
their estimate of August 8th. 


We said then and we say now that there was 
no basis whatever to estimate a yield of 199.7 
lint pounds per acre, which was the seventh larg- 
est yield of the past 35 years. 

There was deterioration during August but no 
one can seriously contend that it justified a re- 
duction of 1,360,000 bales, and it is evident that 
through carelessness or inefficiency the Govern- 
ment pulled a boner. 


It is possible that they were influenced some- 


what by the very high estimate of the American 
Co-operatives, an organization that is often se- 
verely criticised. 

We are informed that officials of the American 
Co-operatives wrote friends about August Ist 
and suggested a bearish position. Very soon 
thereafter they issued an estimate of 12,854,000 
bales, which meant more than 210 lint pounds 
per acre. | 

That estimate had a depressing influence upon 
the price of cotton and immediately before the 
Government estimate of August 8th they re- 
duced their figure to 12,654,000 bales. 

We are not prepared to say whether or not 
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the Government took note of the high estimate 
of the American Co-ops, but we have never seen 
any justification for an estimate of 12,481,000 
and we so stated in our editorial of August 13th. 

The reduction of 1,360,000 in one month sets 


a record as far as we have been able to learn . 


and can not be attributed to deterioration during 


that period. 


The ee is a study of the two estimates: 
Aug. 8 Sept. 8 


South Carolina 705 ‘000 
Georgia 910,000 982,000 
Florida 30,000 30,000 
Missouri __ 287,000 204,000 
Tennessee 403,000 381,000 
Alabama 1,065,000 - 1,093,000 
Mississippi 1,710,000 1,601,000 
Louisiana 678,000 656,000 
Texas 3,850,000 3,046,000 
Oklahoma . 465,000 239,000 
Arkansas 917,000 
New Mexico _ 100,000 
California _.. 419,000 427,000 
All others - ba 18,000 11,000 
Total 12,481,000 11,121,000 


It would appear from the above that the indi- 
cated yield of the Eastern States has been in- 
creased, whereas there has been a sharp reduc- 
tion in Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


There has, undoubtedly, been a heavy dete- 


rioration in Oklahoma, but there has been noth- 
ing in the weekly weather reports to indicate any 
such shrinkage as is indicated for Texas and 
Arkansas and it is apparent that the Govern- 


ment was very inaccurate in its August 8th esti- 


mate of those States. 
The indicated yield is now vildeabiheaile below 
probable consumption and that means a shrink- 


age in the world carryover of American cotton 


on July 31, 1937. 
With the crop of India suffering serious dam- 
age, the above may result in a strong situation. 


Good Times Ahead 


Cus of print cloths last week, estimated to 
be about 200 per cent in excess of produc- 
tion, were larger than at any time since the ac- 
tive July buying. It is confidently expected that 
the Government crop, just issued as this is being 
written, will touch off an additional spurt of 
buying. 

Many buyers apparently expected to see a 
sharp drop in the crop estimate and began last 
week to cover very freely. In spite of the larger 
sales, buyers are known to be in need of much 
larger gray goods supplies through the end of 
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the year. In fact, sales of print cloths reached 
15,000,000 yards the day after the report. It is 
only natural to expect that similar heavy buying 
will spread to include an increasingly wide range 
of fabrics. 

In the meanwhile, while gray goods were slow 
for a number of weeks business in other divisions 
of the market continued active. 

Reports from the handlers of finished goods 
are very optimistic and tell of a large volume 
done. Wholesale and retail buying held up ex- 


tremely well during that are normally the dull 


summer months. With the more active fall sea- 
son just ahead, there is every reason to believe 
that business is going to continue very large. In 


other lines, wool and rayons, for instance, busi- 


ness continues on an excellent basis. 

Cotton goods prices are expected to move up 
again. The extent of the rise will probably de- 
pend on the gains registered in the cotton mar- 
ket. 

Mills are now in a position to increase their 
margins to a more satisfactory basis. Stocks are 
small and most mills have for some time been 
pushed to meet delivery schedules. Shortage of 
many lines of cotton goods are already noticed 
and predictions of an acute shortage are being 
made in some quarters. 

Some time ago W. D. Anderson, of the Bibb 
' Manufacturing Company, predicted a “whale of 
a business in textiles, regardless of who is made 
President in November.” So far there is every 
evidence to show that Mr. Anderson’s prophesy 
was not an idle one. 

The latest developments are sufficient to jus- 
tify the belief that the outlook for the mills is 
exceedingly bright. 


‘Mill Boys On Championship Team 


American Legion Baseball Team of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., composed of boys under 17 
years of age, won the National Championship 


last week by defeating Los Angeles, California. “ 


_ After winning the championship of South Car- 
olina, the Spartanburg team won the champion- 
ship of two States by defeating Carrollton, Ga. 

They, then, entered the Southeastern elimi- 
nation series at Charlotte, N. C., with Charlotte, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Nashville, St. Louis, 
Wilmington, Del., and emerged as the winner. 

Next they defeated Manchester, N. H., for 
the Eastern championship, while Los Angeles, 
California was winning the Western champion- 
ship. 

Los Angeles then came to Spartanburg for a 
five-game “Little World Series,” which Spartan- 
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burg, S. C., won, three games to two. Attend- 
ance at the final game was estimated at 20,000. 
Our interest in the matter is that nine of the 
fifteen boys upon the Spartanburg team were 
from cotton mills. 
Their names, mills and batting averages in | 
the “Little World Series” was: 


Batting 

Average 
Sanders, Beaumont Mills 310 
Prince, Clifton Mills No. 1. 340 
Fowler, Converse Mills 320 
Holt, Beaumont Mills 440 
Hughes, Whitney Mfg. Co. 370 
Key, Fairforest Finishing Mill 300 
_ J. Thomas, Glendale Mills 350 
C. Thomas, Beaumont Mills 310 
Ballard, Arcadia Mills 220 


A team composed, very largely, of Southern 
cotton mill boys, under 17 years of age, won over 
boys of similar age, from every other section of | 
the United States. 

It is a safe bet that the fathers of most of 
these boys, and in many cases the mothers, also, 
entered a cotton mill at 14 years of age, and 
according to the statements of sob sisters, in- 
cluding the old maids and grass widows con- 
nected with the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 


. Department of Labor, their children should have 


been weaklings. 
_ The sons of the cotton mills licked the sons of 
the Golden West where health is supposed to 
abound. | 

The Little World Series at Spartanburg, S. C., 
and the long grind of games preceding same 
proved that cotton mill boys have stamina and © 
fight, and gave an answer to those theorists who 
have pictured them as anaemics and weaklings. 

Many years ago when McKelway, Lovejoy 
and other representatives of the National Child 
Labor Committee were picturing the cotton mill 
boys as weaklings, we said that almost any five 


cotton mill boys could whip five sons, of equal 


age, of those who were talking about them, and 
the Spartanburg mill boys have about proved 
our assertion. 


Active Wholesale Trade 


A MARKET REPORT referring to wholesale busi- 
ness in cotton goods says: 


Additional reports received by the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute from its members reveal substantial 
gains in sales volume. In some instances the increases 
exceed those released last week by the Institute, which 
showed an average increase of more than 30 per cent for 
July, 1936, over July, 1935, and more than 40 per cent 
for the first three weeks in August, 1936, over the same 
period last year. 
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LIE woman's ENSEMBLE- 


A smart woman wears 
clothes that MATCH or 
blend! Your product may be 
packed as smartly, thus be 
given an appeal that will 
cause love at first sight. And 
many goods are sold on that 
FIRST IMPULSE! Let us 
create for you a pleasing en- 
semble effect of your packag- 
ing, having it uniform in 
color and design so it will be 
SELF-SELLING! 


At the same time, our “CO- 
ORDINATED PACK AGING” 
can save you money in art, 
engravings and printing. 

May we “redesign your 
present packaging or suggest 
a style for any new lines? 
Let our Art Department de- 
sign an ensemble for you. No 
cost or obligation, of course! 
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Lynchburg,, Va. 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


SHIPPING 
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We also produce counter 
and window displays in ad- 
dition to seals, bands and 
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News 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Ingram Manufacturing Company 
of Nashville has doubled its capacity for — bath 
mats during the - year. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, GA.—The old Lawrenceville Yarn 
Mill, idle for several years, now the Winville Corporation, 
has begun operations. J. T. Byrum, formerly of Salis- 
bury, N. C., is the new superintendent. 

SAXAPAHAM, N. C.—The Sellers Manufacturing Com- 
pany is junking all of its old spinning frames and replac- 
ing them with new long draft frames made by the Whitin 
Machine Works. All of the new frames have been in- 
stalled except seven, which will be installed within ihe 
next few weeks. 

KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—Directors of Cannon Mills Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of $1 on the common 
stock, payable October Ist to stock of record September 
18th. The company paid 50 cents on July Ist. The 
company makes cotton towels and other cotton products 
at plants in North Carolina and South Carolina, 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-Liquidation of the American Spin- 
ning Company of Greenville was approved at a meeting 
here last Thursday. The new company will become con- 
solidated with the Florence Mills of Forest City, N. C. 
Florence Mills had held all stock in the American Spin- 
ning Company since 1927. No changes in the personnel 
of the American Spinning Company will be made, it was 
said by Allen F. Johnson, president of the two firms. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—The Robbins Knitting Company 
will move its machines and equipment to Spruce Pine, in 


Mitcheli County, where construction is to begin immedi- 


ately upon three buildings to house the company, about 
January 1, 1937. 

According to information available here, the Spruce 
Pine Holding Company will begin at once erection of the 
buildings. The Robbins Company employs between 300 
and 325 workers in High Point, but it is understood only 
about 15 of these will be taken to Spruce Pine. 

HUNTSVILLE, AtA—-McCord, Inc., has been named 
sales agent for the liquidation of the Lowe Mill. The 
mill is owned by the Enderley Corporation, of which Ed- 
win Farnham Greene is president. The property consists 
of three mill buildings and warehouses and is equipped 
with 28,672 spindles and 732 looms for the manufacture 
of print cloths. More than $700,000 was spent in mod- 
ernizing the mill in 1928 and 1929. 


Enka, N. C.—Directors of American Enka Corpora- 
tion have declared an extra dividend of 50c per share in . 
addition to the regular dividend of 25c per share on the 
capital stock, both payable October Ist to stockholders of 
record September 15th. 

In announcing the dividend declaration, O. L. Alex- 
ander, chairman of the board, stated that an extra pay- 
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Mill News 


ment at this time was justified by the earnings which are 
‘running substantially ahead of last year. For the past 
several years the company has followed a policy of invest- 
ing its earnings in plant expansion and improvement and 
now has a capacity of approximately 20,000,000 pounds 
of rayon a year. | 


RicHMmMonpb, VA.~—The du Pont Rayon Company has 
announced plans for expansion of its Ampthill plant, near 
Richmond, to permit the manufacture of cellulose film. 
Construction work will begin immediately, it was said. 
The plant addition, which will be put into operation early 
next year, will increase the Ampthill payroll by approx- 
imately 400, it was said. About the same number of 
workers will be employed on the construction work during 
the winter. When the unit is completed, the Ampthill 
plant will be one of the largest manufacturing the cellu- 
lose products, it was said. 

The fabric plant, which has been under construction 
for some time at Ampthill, was reported to be nearing 
completion, and it was expected the plant would start 
operations by September 10th or 15th, employing 100 
men. 

The addition will necessitate a big increase in power 
and water facilities at Ampthill, the du Pont announce- 
ment said. In addition, it will require new buildings to 
house the chemical equipment used in the cellophane 
process. | 


RICHMOND, Va.—Hiram S. Rivitz, president of the 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, said that “plans are being 


completed for the erection of a new plant to cost approx- | 


He refused to disclose where the new plant will be built, 
but said it will have an annual capacity of 10,000,000 
pounds of yarn under the company’s new production 
method. It will start operations in about a year. 


Textile Dyeing Companies Lose 


Washington.—The Federal Trade Commission report- 

ed dyeing and finishing companies have “consistently 
made the most. unfavorable showing” of any operators in 
the silk and rayon textile industry im rate of return on 
_ Investment. 
For the first half of 1935, the commission said, their 
return on investments showed a loss of 4.63 per cent, 
compared with losses of 6.09 per cent in 1933 and 3.80 
per cent in 1934, 

Reports also were given for “throwing,” or spinning 
companies and for weaving companies. These were bro- 
ken down between “stock” companies, which buy their 
own raw materials and operate self-sufficiently, and 
“commission” companies, which perform processing ser- 
vices for others on a commission basis. 

In the first half of 1935, throwing and weaving stock 
companies were listed with an aggregate loss of 2.97 per 
cent, while throwing and weaving commission companies 
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Solid—Cround — Flake —Liquid 
Full strength and effective action guaranteed when 
you specify SOLVAY Caustic Soda, because of scien- 
tifically controlled production standards. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkilies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
212 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
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E. B. KREBBS SUPPLY COMPANY, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


The Cloth Proves It . . . 


Comparisons have shown that the cloth pro- 
duced from bobbins wound with the Disc-Quil 
is superior to cloth produced with other ten- 
sions. It allows overend delivery at high 
velocity and produces a bobbin that will 
DELIVER UNIFORMLY in the § shuttle. 


Gradually increasing tension is adjustable for 
regular and high-twist yarns. No wrap oi 
yarn when under tension; so there is no snub- 
bing to injure the yarn. 
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(also No. 10 Winder). 


The tension is so gradual—the twist can’t run back! - 
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had a 3.02 per cent loss. This compared with respective 
losses of 2.22 and 1.21 per cent in 1933 and 3.19 and 
0.39 per cent in 1934. 

The figures were not strictly comparable, however, be- 
cause the number of reporting companies varied for the 
different years. 


Big Drop in Cotton Estimate 


A drop of 1,360,000 bales in the Government cotton 


crop forecast was shown in the report issued Tuesday. 
The new estimate of 11,121,000 bales compares with an 
estimated yield of 12,481,000 bales shown in the August 
8th report. The new figures compare with a crop of 
10,638,000 bales last year. 

Drought damage to the crop was said to have been 
most serious in Oklahoma and northwest Texas “where 
many fields are almost a complete failure.” The hot, 
dry weather “caused excessive shedding of squares and 
young bolls and also prevented the full development of 
the bolls remaining on the plants,” the board reported. 

The crop in States from Alabama east was said to 


have improved during August, but the board: said the 


final outturn of much of that section was “dependent on 
the date of the first frost.” | 
Damage by weevils was reported “relatively light be- 
cause of weather conditions,” with the exception of south 
Texas where the pests were reported “very numerous’”’ 
with “quite heavy” losses in many localities. 
The Census Bureau simultaneously announced that 
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ginnings from this year’s crop prior to September Ist 

totalled 1,373,868 running bales, compared with 1,135,- 

090 for 1935 and 1,402,835 for 1934. 
CONDITION OF Crop 

The condition of the crop on September Ist was 59.1 
per cent of a normal, compared with 72.3 per cent a 
month ago, 64.5 on September Ist last year, and 57.7, 
the 1923-32 September. Ist average. 

The indicated yield of lint is 179.2 pounds per acre, 
compared with 186.3 for last year, and 169.9, the 1923- . 
32 average. 

The indicated abandonment of acreage after July Ist 
is 2.9 per cent of the 30,621,000 acres in cultivation on 
that date, leaving 29,720,000 acres for harvest. 

The condition on September Ist, and indicated produc- 


- tion by States, was announced as: 


Virginia, condition 74, and indicated production 29,000 
bales; North Carolina, 69 and 556,000; South Carolina, 
64 and 705,000; Georgia, 64 and 982,000; Florida, 72 
and 30,000; Missouri, 56 and 204,000; Tennessee, 60 
and 381,000; Alabama, 72 and 1,093,000; Mississippi, 
74 and 1,601,000; Louisiana, 67 and 656,000; Texas, 
52 and 3,046,000;. Oklahoma, 24 and 239,000; Arkansas, © 
52 and 917,000; New Mexico, 88 and 100,000; Arizona, 
90 and 154,000; California, 97 and 427,000; all other 
States, 58 and 11,000; lower California (old Mexico), 95 
and 69,000 (latter not included in United States nor Cal- 
ifornia totals). (Arizona 1936 crop includes 20,000 bales 
of Pima Egyptian long staple cotton.) 

Ginnings prior to September included 9,267 round 
bales, counted as half bales, and 191 bales of American- 
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Egyptian, compared with 7,162 and 14 a year ago, and 
19,216 and 203 two years ago. 

Ginnings by States follow: Alabama, 137,348; Ari- 
zona, 4,913; Arkansas, 77,853; California, 524; Florida, 
10,260; Georgia, 194,839; Louisiana, 181,092; Missis- 
sippi, 247,191; Missouri, 13,463; Oklahoma, 14,541; 
South Carolina, 28,498; Texas, 460,168; all other States, 
3,178. 


OBITUARY 
A. R. HOOVER 


Concord, N. C.—A. R. Hoover, treasurer of the Hoo- 
ver Hosiery Mills, the Concord Knitting Company, and 
the Concord Silk Throwing Company, died Monday in 
a hospital in Charlotte after a brief illness. He was 54 
years of age. 

Mr. Hoover was prominent in business and civic affairs 
at Concord for many years. He began business as a mer- 
chant and later was one of the organizers of the G. H. Y. 
Hosiery Mills. About 16 years ago he established the 
Hoover Hosiery Mills and has been very successful as a 
manufacturer. | 

Funeral services were conducted Tuesday. 


T. C. HAZARD 


Rochester, N. Y—Theodore C. Hazard, 48, textile 
sales manager of the Taylor Instrument Companies of 


this city, well known throughout New England and 


Southern textile centers, died at his home here after a 
lingering illness. 


In the September Textile Research 


FABRICS OF LANITAL AND WooL 


‘Casein wool will probably have a field of application . 


in fabrics in which it is incorporated with wool up to 
about 50-60 per cent,” is the opinion expressed by H. C. 
Borghetty, chief chemist, The Aspinook Company, in a 
communication published in Textile Research for Sep- 
tember. Based upon his analysis of fabrics made in part 
of this “Lanital” he emphasizes the possibility of casein 
- wool becoming popular as a new fibre, or as a substitute 
for a portion of the natural wool in woolen and worsted 
fabrics. 
JAPAN ENTERS TexTILE RESEARCH FIELD 
That Japanese textile manufacturers do not intend to 


rely entirely upon cheap labor, export bounties and other | 


advantages for an increasing export trade is proved by an 
article in the September number of Textile Research de- 
scribing the new Textile Research Institute of Japan 
(Sen-i Kwagaku Kenkiussho), recently organized for 
basic research on textile fibres, principally cotton. It is 
partially financed by the government, is operated in con- 
nection with Osaka University, and has an able staff of 
Chemists and physicists. Previous issues of this magazine 
have told of the elaborate laboratories and organizations 
engaged in textile research in Great Britain, India and the 
U. §.S. R. As yet the U. S. A. has nothing of a com- 
parable nature. The Textile Foundation holds the ad- 
ministers a fund for textile research, and the U. S. Insti- 
tute for Textile Research promotes scientific and eco- 
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nomic research ,and utilizes existing institutional labora- 
tories and staffs for its co-operatively financed studies. 

Other features of the September number of Textile Re- 
search, in addition to its regular review of textile research 
throughout the world, include ‘a review by Erwin O. 
Kruegel, a Textile Foundation Fellow, of progress made 
toward adoption of “Wool Top Standards,” in which he 
presents in tabular form the fineness measure of the va- 
rious grades of German tops in average microns, and the 
approximate American tops corresponding to these 
grades; also, by Bryce Prindle, a Textile Foundation Fel- 
low, illustrated description of a “Method for the General 
Histological Examination of Normal and Mildewed Cot- 
ton Fibres.” | 


Carolina Textile Engraving Co. 


The Carolina Textile Engraving Company has com- 
pleted installation of equipment at its recently leased 
space in the Wade Loft Building, Charlotte, and is to 
begin operations at once. The company will do engrav- 
ing for textile printing plants. 

John F. Ladley, of Hawthorne, N. J., until recently 
with the Atlas Engraving Company, Hawthorne, is presi- 
dent of the new company. Clarence E. Stone is secretary - 
and treasurer. 
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MANAGEMENT TALK 
Supt.: “I wish you would ask The Terrell Machine 


Company to send a man to see us. I believe they 
can save us some money.” 


Mer.: “What do you want to talk to them about ? 
We already have their machines.” 


Supt.: “We don’t have their latest type nahin. 
I have been talking with John Williams of Highton 
Mills. He tells me that they recently added one of 
the new Terrell Type K machines and reduced their 
cost $48 a week. That figures $2400 a year which 
he tells me represents a net annual return on the 
investment of almost 200%.” 


“Williams also told me that he is still using some 
helpers for handling bobbins around the machines. 
In the last issue of Termaco Times the Terrell Com- 
pany had an article describing a Bobbin Box Hoist 
and a new type Conveyor which does this work very 
quickly and without additional labor.” 


“T believe these new machines and attachments 
will show us some big savings. I would like for you 
to write the Terrell Company to send a man to look 


over our job. They will be glad to do it without 
charge.” 


Megr.: “Til attend to it right now! Miss Smith, ask 
The Terrell Machine Company to send a man to 
look over our bobbin cleaning job.” 


The above conversation, while written in fiction style, is based upon 
actual facts. It is quite possible that similar savings can be made in 
your own mill, Why not let us investigate the possibility? 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripper 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Luter Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N.Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Gro. THomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents. 
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Murchison Analyzes Japanese Cotton 
Textile Import Problems 


(Continued from Page 17) 


made to apply this method to the regulation of textile 
imports into the United States failed at a moment when 
its success seemed assured and for reasons which are per- 
haps. not entirely revealed as yet. It may be, however, 
that the friendly attitude of the Japanese Government in 
such negotiations as occurred, was not sufficiently rein- 
forced by a similar sentiment on the part of the Japanese 
textile industry. 

It has been stated that the Japanese textile manufac- 


turers regard their heavy purchases of American cotton 


as sufficient justification for their aggressive selling of 
cloth in the American market. This reasoning assumes 
that America, in its sales of cotton and in its purchase of 
textiles, is acting as a unit. Nothing could be further 


jfrom reality. 


The sale of American cotton to Japan is primarily a 
matter of agricultural interest. The purchase of cloth 
from Japan is on the other hand purely a matter of indus- 


trial interest. In this particular situation the divergence 


between the two interests is complete and can not be 
compromised. The growers of cotton would not for a 
moment tolerate the importation of cotton into the 
United States from other countries in sufficient volume to 
jeopardize their own production. Their productive pow- 
ers are more than 100 per cent in excess of domestic re- 
quirements. 

The same reasoning applies to the manufacturers of 
textiles. They likewise suffer fro mover-capacity and in 
consequence can not see the logic of meekly surrendering 
to their own destruction for the purpose of sustaining 
American cotton exports. For them it is a matter of self- 
preservation. Perhaps this preservation can be accom- 
plished only by a breakdown of American standards oi 


hours and wages, but that grim alternative is the ultimate — 


one. Before resort to such an extreme is taken the solu- 
tion may be found in protection either by the action of 
our own Government or by voluntary action of the Jap- 
anese. For reasons of good will and of constructive pro- 
motion of those trade relationships which are mutually 
profitable and which should continue to expand, the pro- 
cedure should be one of private and voluntary negotia- 
tion. If each of the industries of the two countries under- 
stand fully the problems of the other and accept with 
sympathetic logic the arrangement which their respective 
situations dictate, there will be no fears as to the future 
of social and economic relationships between the United 
States and Japan. 


Plans for Institute’s Annual Meeting 


_Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, has announced that the 1936 annual 


meeting of the Institute, marking the organization’s com- 


pletion of ten years of service in behalf of the cotton 
industry, will be held in New York on October 28th. 
Details of the program, including the report of a commit- 
tee on nomination of the 25 members of the board of 
directors to be elected at the meeting, are in course of 
preparation for announcement within the next two week.s 
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In the menatime, while the Institute’s anniversary will 
add significance to the meeting, problems confronting the 
industry—-increasing imports of Japanese cotton goods, 
dwindling export markets, the competition of jute and 
substitute fibers or products and the continued mainte- 
nance of the improved wage and Hour standards now 
prevailing generally throughout the industry—all requir- 
ing determination of future policies are counted on to 
attract one of the largest gatherings of cotton mill exec- 
utives in the Institute’s history. 

Present plans for the meeting, according to Dr. Murch- 
ison, contemplate the adoption, before adjournment, of a 
definite plan for vigorous action, co-ordinating the efforts 
of the various regional and State organizations as well as 


other groups to present an industry front in dealing with © 


industry-wide problems. Both morning and afternoon 
sessions, which, aside from the President’s annual address 
and the election of directors, will be devoted exclusively 


to discussion and development of the proposed plan, are 


_ scheduled on the tentative program. 

The directors whose terms expire are: W. D. Ander- 
son, Macon, Ga.; W. N. Banks, Grantville, Ga.; 5. M. 
Beattie, Greenville, S. C.; G. Edward Buxton, New York; 
A. E. Colby, Boston, Mass.; Donald Comer, Birmingham, 
Ala.; W. W. Coriell, New York; Philip Dana, Westbrook, 
Me.; A. E. Davis, Salisbury, N. C.; F. C. Dumaine, Bos- 
_ ton,, Mass.; F. A. Flather, Boston, Mass.; R. H. Free- 
man, Newnan, Ga.; R. H. I. Goddard, Providence, R. I.; 
L. O. Hammett, Honea Path, S. C.; Weston Howland, 
Boston, Mass.; J. A. McGregor, Utica, N. Y.; W. S. 
Montgobery, Spartanburg, S. C.; W. B. Munson, Jr., 
Denison, Tex.; A. G. Meyers, Gastonia, N. C.; Frank I. 
Neild, New Bedford, Mass.; Ralph C. Perkins, Fall Riv- 
er, Mass.; R. L. Stowe, Belmont, N. C.; and Thomas 
H. Webb, Concord, N. C. | 

Following the election of its new members, the board 
of directors will meet, to elect vice-presidents of the In- 
stitute to succeed Robert E. Henry, Greenville, S. C., and 
Frank I. Neild, New Bedford, Mass. 


Chas. H. Stone Adds Boiler 

Chas. H. Stone, Inc., Charlotte, have. just completed 
the installation of and put into use a 125 H.P. boiler. A 
feature of the installation is the location of the boiler 
about a hundred feet from their main building, in line 
with tanks for the storage of raw materials so that steam 
may be taken off the main line for heating thesé tanks, as 
well as heating tank cars in preparation for unloading. 


An Odd Folder By Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


A very interesting and unique folder (miniature cata- 
log) entitled, “Interesting Items About Loom Harness 
Equipment—Clipped From the Leading Trade Journals,” 
has just been issued by the Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Company, general offices and main plant at Philadelphia, 
Pa. It consists of 26 pages of illustrations and text with 
ordinary pasteboard cover, tied with old hemp cord. It 
is filled with interesting material for the loom operator 
and the mill superintendent. A copy will be sent to any- 
one writing on their business stationery to Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Company, 2100 West Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and mentioning this paper. 


n Philadelphia on 
Business? 
Business travelers appreciate conveniences. 
and comfort and service. That’s why you’ll like 
the Benjamin Franklin when you're in Phila- 
delphia on business. Big, comfortable rooms; 


marvelous food; smiling, interested service. 
And economical rates...as low as $3.50 a day. 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL BARLEY, Managing Director 


PHILADELPHIA 


READY 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


CLARK’S 
DIRECTORY 


Of | Southern Textile Mills 


Price $2.00 


Com plete—Accurate—U p-to-Date 


Please Send Cash With Order to Save Bookkeeping 


Clark Publishing Co. | 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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FOR RENT—In small town, equipped 
barber shop and _ also house. Only 
strictly sober and industrious man need 
apply. Reply Box 7, Franklinville, 
N. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Cloth 
Room on napped goods, either plain or 


colored, or sheetings. 20 years’ experi- 


ence with nappers. Available immedi- 
ately. Age 37. Reference furnished if 
desired. Answer “‘C. B. A.,"’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


West Point Gets 
1 For 100,000 Towels 


Philadelphia——West Point Manu- 
facturing Company has been awarded 
the contract to supply Army Quarter- 
master Depot with 100,000 huck 
towels at 8.68c each and 50,000 
Turkish at 26.19c on Invitation 38. 

Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany will supply 50,000 pillow cases 
at 20.67c each, Invitation 37. 


Early Start On 
Cotton Week Plans 


Plans already under way for the 
1937 National Cotton Week, accord- 
ing to Charles K. Everett, manager 
of the New Uses Section of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, which has spon- 
sored the annual event for six years, 
contemplate an organized promo- 
tional campaign enlisting the active 
co-operation of every branch of the 
cotton industry from mills to retail- 
ers including selling houses dealing in 
finished goods such as sheets, towels 
and domestics, converters dealing in 
dress goods and manufacturers of 
cotton dresses, children’s clothes and 
men’s clothing and slacks. 

Heretofore, outstanding units in 
the various branches have _partici- 
pated individually. The foundation 
of the 1937 program in its present 
tentative form, Mr. Everett disclosed, 
is organization of National Cotton 
Week committees in every branch to 
muster the full strength of the entire 
industry behind next year’s observ- 
ance. The program includes efforts 
to obtain even greater co-operation 
from so-called maintenance indus- 
tries such as commercial laundries, 
soap manufacturers, washing and 
sewing machine manufacturers and 
others similarly interested in the 
wider use of cottons. 


“Such broad scale planning for the 


1937 week, is more than justified,” 
continued Mr. Everett, “by the scores 
of letters received by the Institute 
from merchants all over the country 
who participated in this year’s ob- 
servance and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of whom report it to have been 
the most successful in the history of 
National Cotton Week. Mention of 
only two or three of the reports will 
give some idea of tangible results 
credited to Cotton Week this year 
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and will indicate what can be done 
next year if every element interested 
in the expansion of the markets for 
cotton goods will do its share of the 
job. An important retail store in a 


large Indiana city reported a general - 


sales increase for the store during 
Cotton Week this year over the same 
calendar week last year of 206 per 
cent; an equally important Chicago 
retail store reported its sales increas- 


ed 33 1-3 per cent; a leading Detroit 


store showed a 20 per cent increase > 


during National Cotton Week over 
other weeks; a Brooklyn store re- 
ported its piece goods, cotton dress 


and men’s slacks departments dou- 


bled their sales volume over last 
year; and these reports are typical 
of what has been received from re- 
tailers in every section of the coun- 
try.” 
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Department 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
Experienced on steam and_ electric 
drive; can change on long or short no- 
tice. Interview welcomed. Address ‘“‘Me- 
chanic,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Soft drink and sandwich 
rights, known as “dope stand;’’ will 
purchase for cash your present busi- 
ness on a rental basis per week, or 
share profits with Church, baseball, or 
band. South Carolina preferred, with 
North Carolina second and Georgia 
third. Superintendent, write me your 
offer. “L. A. 8.,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Paul B. Seton 


PATENT LAWYER 
§ 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


Cotton Exports Increase 


Washington——An improved posi- 
tion: for this country among the ma- 


jor exporters of raw cotton in the 


world for the season just closed com- 
pared with the previous year was re- 
ported by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


It said the United States, British 
India and Egypt exported 11,045,000 
bales in international trade in the 
season ended July 31st, as against 
9,315,000 bales for the same coun- 
tries in the 1934-35 season. 


This country was said to have 
supplied 57 per cent of total exports 
of the three major countries as 


against 54 pre cent the previous 


year, 


However, last season’s exports 
were far under the 12,581,000-bale 
total for the 1933-34 season and the 
1923-33 ten-year average of 12,437,- 
000 bales. 

The increased share of exports for 
this country last year also was below 
the ten-year average of 66 per cent. 
- The season gain for this: country 
w asin the face of a sharp decline 
during the final month, July, when 
the index of cotton exports slumped 
to 50, compared with 76 in June and 
72 in May, and 84 last July and 92 
in July, 1934. 


Foreign observers reported the 


European cotton téxtile situation con-. 


tinued gains during the final quarter 
of the season with heavy demand for 
flags and other goods needed in the 
Olympic games contributing to the 
upturn. 

The German market for American 
cotton was reported at a standstill 
because of recent trade moves be- 
tween the two countries. Chinese 
consumption of American cotton was 


' G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou, Rep. 


International Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co. 


- Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


§ Box 533 Charlotte, N.C. | 


at low ebb, it was said. 

But deliveries of American cotton 
to spinners in Europe for the season 
just closed amounted to 4,192,000 
bales compared to 3,485,000 the pre- 
vious year and 5,525,000 in 1933-34. 

Japan was the best buyer of Amer- 
ican cotton during the last season, 
taking 1,543,000 of the total exports 
of 6,267,000 bales, or 25 per cent, it 
was said. This maintained a trend 
of recent years. | 

The United Kingdom took 1,461,- 
000 bales, a gain of 2 per cent over 
preceding years, but 19 per cent un- 
der the ten-year average previous to 
1933. 

Germany doubled her purchases of 
the staple and France almost did, 
compared with the previous season. 
Exports to Italy dropped, but cotton 
takings of Poland, Canada, Sweden 
and Portugal were higher. 


New Garment Plant 


Plans for the establishment of a 
new garment plant are reported as 
having been completed at Picayune, 
Miss. Reports state that it will man- 
ufacture work and dress shirts and 
pajamas. Contract for the building 
is to be awarded this week. 


Sixteen Mills Asking 
Assessment Cut 


Columbia, S. C.—Director A. B. 
Craig of the property tax division of 
the State Tax Commission, said 16 
textile plants had asked reductions in 
their property tax assessments. 

Hearings before the commission 
began August 26th and will continue 
through September 14th. 

Plants which have appeared before 
the tax body so far were listed by 
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ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


BARRETT 
Specification 
| ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade Charlotte 


WOOL TOPS 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Craig as: Belton Mills, Belton; 
Southern Bleachery and Print Works, 
Taylors; Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
Falls; Gossett Mill, Anderson; Mills 
Mills at Greenville and Woodruff: 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont; Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville; Pac- 
olet Mfg. Co., Pacolet; Jackson Mills 
at Iva and Wellford; Woodside Cot- 
ton Mill, Greenville; Hartsville Cot- 
ton Mill, Hartsville; F. W. Poe Mig. 
Co., Greenville; Mary Louise Mill, 
Mayo; Pelham Mill, Pelham. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
_ 79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St. | New York 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Demand for gray goods was a good deal 
better last week. It was estimated that sales were well 
above production. Prices were very firm with advances 
named on a number of constructions. 
dently influenced by the more bullish cotton outlook. 
They were slow to pay full advances and continued to 
seek concessions where long forward delivery was wanted. 
Much of the buying was for nearby needs. Many buyers 
continued to stay out of the market awaiting the Govern- 
ment crop report next Tuesday. 


Business in finished goods, covering a wide variety of 
fabrics, continued stron gand active. 


Large sales of 38%-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s were made 
during the early part of the week at 534c, but when the 
market advanced to 57<c trading slowed down and few 
sales were made at that price for more than 25,000 yards. 
The 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x72s sold in appreciable volume 


: for last quarter shipment at 634c, and from the earl 
7 


part of the week it was apparent that the late deliveries 
could no longer be had at 65¢c. Spots held at 7c and 
late September at 674c unless taken with a run through 
the end of the year, when 634c could be done. 


The 80x60s carded broadcloths sold in good volume for 
both early and later deliveries at 614c and by the close 
most houses had advanced September and October ship- 
ments to 63¢c, although few sales were made at the 
higher price. 


In the fine goods markets, trading did not show any 
appreciable improvement, although several sellers report- 
ed moderate business in lawns and piques. Most fine 
goods buyers were fairly well covered against their nearby 
needs, and were not planning to begin their fall buying 
operations until after the cotton crop report. In view of | 
the growing belief that the report will show a lower figure 
mills naturally were not cutting prices at this late date to 
stimulate business, and the result was that the market 
was very generally unchanged. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 


AY, 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 43% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 77% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 84 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce —.. 16 
Denims - 13 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x60 1% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


Buyers were evi- _ 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The demand for yarns was some- 
what better last week. Consumers are apparently expect- 
ing the developments in the cotton market to cause yarns 
to go higher. Many of them were in the market for ad- 


- ditional supplies last week and it is believed here that 
buying is about to become very active again. If the next] 


cotton report is bullish, prices are almost sure to move 
up as larger buying develops. 


Prices were generally firm and some advances were 
noted, but the quotations for the week were virtually un- 
changed. Buyers sought lower prices where they bought 
ahead but did not hesitate to pay full prices for nearby 
needs. Consumers continued to press mills for deliveries 
on past orders and the yarn movement continued heavy. 


The yarn mills are concerned over deliveries required 
this month and next, and are willing to wait until later 
this month to book the remaining production still open 
to December 3 Ist. 


Weavers generally are covered already with a large 
part of prospective yarn requirements to November, with 
a few customers covered considerably beyond that. Knit- 
ters have been actively buying single combed peeler and 
getting it shipped in, but have lately been less interested 
in carded yarns. In some quarters the buying lately is 
described as “spotty” and ordinary quality yarns have 
been shaded where these sellers found this necessary so as 
to keep a certain amount of business coming in. : 


Inquiries received by dealers indicated that a lot of 
buyers are not fully covered and will be forced to cover 
their requirements in the near future. It is believed that 
the release of this pent-up business will keep mills busy 
until the end of the year at least. 

Mercerizers are booking very little new business but 
their deliveries are very good. All knitting trades are 
consuming these counts at the best rates in years and 
processors are generally working full time, something ex- 
ceptional with them. 


Quotations are as of September 5th. 


Southern Single Skeins 30%-_. 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
83 
Southern Single Warps 
__ Tinged Carpets, 8s, 3 
20s Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply -__. 2744 
30s White carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply .. 25 - 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Ss, Ziply 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply__..23 -_. 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply....24 - 
20s 28 +. Southern Frame Cones 
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KROMOAK 


One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 
Costs 
in the Spinning and 


Weave Rooms 


—because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 
in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your 


Requirements 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


‘ 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R: 


= 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IE ITS PAPER. 
Send Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
: Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 
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30 
. Hosiery Shipments Up 36% for July 


The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
in its current Statistical Bulletin of the Hosiery Industry 
states that demand for hosiery during July, 1936, was at 
a very satisfactory level. The usual June-July recession 
for certain types either was entirely absent this year or 
was much less than might have been expected on the 
basis of previous experiences. For other types the normal 
seasonal increase in shipments between these two months 
was notably accentuated. 

The association reports that bisdiita of all types of 
hosiery during July, 1936, amounted to 9,321,587 dozen 
pairs. This was 474,833 dozen pairs, or 5.4 per cent 
greater than shipments during the preceding month, and 
was 2,503,713 dozen pairs, or 36.7 per cent, more than 
shipments in July, 1935. For the first seven months of 
1936 total shipments of all types of hosiery were 9.3 per 
cent greater than for the.comparable period a year ago. 
Each of the major branches of the hosiery industry con- 
tributed to this gain, the percentage increases ranging 
from 5 per cent in the case of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery and woolen foo to 21.4 per cent in the case of 
ribbed goods. 


Total production of all types of hosiery during July, 


1936, amounted to 9,892,993 dozen pairs. As is usual in 
July, production of hosiery exceeded shipments for most 
types, but such stock increases as took place seem justi- 
fied at this time, in view of the impending fall season, and 
inventories appear to be generally in a sound position. 
Total stocks of all types of hosiery on hand at the end of 
July, 1936, amounted to 20,370,139 dozen pairs, as 
against 19,937,552 dozen pairs on hand at the end of 


July, 1935. Both the full-fashioned and seamless branches | 


of the industry contributed to the modest gain in stocks 
just mentioned. 

During the twelve-month period po with July, 1936, 
stocks of all types of hosiery were turned over 6.2 times. 
Stocks of full-fashioned hosiery were turned over 6.8 
times, while stoscks of seamless hosiery were turned over 
6.0 times. For the twelve-month period ended with July, 
1935, stocks of all types of hosiery were turned over 5.6 
times. 


New Spun Rayons Shown By DuPont 


The production of ‘peasant’ ‘effects, suggestions of 
homespuns and “Hop sacking” are found in the new spun 
rayon fabrics being prepared for spring, 1937, by the 
fabric development department of DuPont Rayon Com- 
pany. Alexis Sommariua is manager of this department. 

Important in the group are a number of open weaves, 
many of which are composed of fairly low count yarns. 
Some of these suggest very coarse sheers and others have 
some of the character of a wool crepe. 

While wool is employed in a number of the cloths, the 
percentage of the composition is generally predominantly 
staple fiber. Some of the highest wool percentages shown 
were in two fabrics, serge and poplin, spun on the worsted 
system and having approximately 30 per cent .of wool 
hber. 

One particularly attractive sheer resembled a sheer 
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linen, a rustic sort of cloth and was composed of voile 
twist yarns. 

Another interesting effect combined two diameters of 
staple in the same cloth, one yarn being composed of 
three denier and another of 5% denier. 

A combination of a spun rayon warp and a wool spun 
filling both of rayon staple fiber in a fabric having a 
ribbed effect in the filling was most interesting. The 
material, although definitely suggesting a heavy ribbed 
cloth was in reality a sheer. Another sheer was produced | 
with the spun rayon twisted with continuous filament 
acetate rayon. 3 

Silk noils were also used, one of these being a plaid 
effect cloth in which the yarn with the plaid effect was 


woven with a plain, the silk noil yarn creating the plaid 


effect. 

Much is expected by DuPont for its thick and thin 
continuous filament yarn for next spring. This yarn, as 
is known, is identified as ““No. 7 yarn” and appears in a 
number of different fabrics. It is found combined with. 
spun rayon, in another material it is combined with ace- 
tate in the warp and a plain viscose crepe filling. An- 
other material of “sharkskin” weight combined the No. 7 
yarn and acetate in an effect suggesting a high type pon- 
gee material. 

One new sheer shown of continuous filament yarn was 
composed of 75 denier, woven with a weave to give it a 
twill, effect. It was opaque in appearance but really 
sheer in weight and character. 


Institute Promotes Home Sewing 


Impetus to the current home dressmaking vogue will be 
given by the Cotton-Textile Institute’s distribution of its 
new Fall Fashion Chart to more than 12,000 home eco- 
nomics teachers and home demonstration and extension 
agents throughout the country, according to Charles K. 
Everett, manager of the Institute’s New Uses Sestion. 
Mailing of the chart will begin after the middle of this 
month following the reopening of schools and colleges. 

‘The fact,” said Mr. Everett, “that the Institute will 


mail out more than 12,000 copies of the chart in its first 


distribution is eviderice itself that home dressmaking is 
not on the wane. More striking, particularly to alert 
retailers with their eyes on piece goods department vol- 
ume, are the reliable estimates that more than 3,500,000 
students will be enrolled this fall in sewing classes in 
public and private school systems throughout the coun- 
try. Obviously, every: student is the nucleus for a wave 
of interest in home sewing that extends far beyond the 
immediate family group and creates a rich, potnetial 
market for piece goods departments. : 
“Th the vast majority of cases, these classes have been 
organized and maintained with little active encourage- 
ment from merchants for either teachers or students. Iso- 
lated exceptions to that rule demonstrate, however, that 
such assistance as merchants can give by way of swatch- 
ing services, exchanges of style shows between schools 
and stores and other inexpensive forms of co-operation, 
is reflected substantially in piece goods sales volume and 
profits,” 
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The City of Charlotte and 
The Piedmont Carolinas 


Move Ahead 


Our Future Progress Depends 


Upon What We All Do About It 


Charlotte is proud of its neighboring towns and cities—when you move ahead we 
move ahead with you—your growth and progress are also our growth and progress. 
Let’s all work together more than ever for the future growth of our section. Our 


greatest and most valuable resource or asset is first our people. 


We have an abundance of raw materials. No one knows the full extent and 
variety of all our resources. With our raw materials, so varied and in such abund- 
ance barely touched—our soil, our climate, our location—Charlotte and the Pied- 

- mont Carolinas is really the land of opportunity for those seeking new locations. 


Let us arise to the opportunity provided by our advantages and do our share, 
invite others to come in, and work and build with us. We do treat newcomers fairly, 
and work with them for their success. 


Prosperity and happiness await those who come our way. 
For information address: 


The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


Char lotte, N. 
Center of The Piedmont Carolinas 


“HELP YOUR TOWN AND THE CAROLINAS GROW” 


a 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


GILL LEATHER co., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton. Dallas. Tex.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin. Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville. S. C.: Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8S. C.; W. 
J. Hamner. Gastonia. 

ABBOTT MACHINE CoO., wanes N. H. Sou. Agt., L. S. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron. O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 


ston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales. 


Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Prax Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer. ; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Blidg., John J. Greagan, Mer. ; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. Ss. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Megr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La. Canal Bank Bldg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. kL. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis. Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, National Bank Bldg., Earl 
R, Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla.. § Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
Tth St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N.C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. i. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile oe 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. 
T. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @ CO., Inc., Providence, R. I Frank 
Ww. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44- A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W. 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 5. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 5. 'C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
l. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. 8. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., ‘Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N.. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO,, as ke lil, Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville,,S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., a Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. G.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J, Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Su ply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N 


BROWN & CoO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. 

CAMPBELL & CO., ee 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

‘CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc.,. Charlotte, 
N.C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C, 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, lll. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, lll. - 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices ‘and ‘Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr... P.. 0. Box 127, Charlotte, LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2- 3921, Charlotte, mm: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., ‘Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, Ss. 'C.; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 180 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; A. C. 


‘Charleston, W. Va., 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. G., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. . Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass, 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, ‘Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N, C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; Rast Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. 0. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer. Box 681, Charlotte, SME Jess Cald- 


well, Hast Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New. York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. —Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg.., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John Li Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. F. Crayton, Dinion 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, ae 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CoO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. c. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charl 
N. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N, C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc. . 


C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: S. P. Hutchinson, JP... Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D, #H. R. Wigg, Law Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; 
Counts, Law and ainaaeer Bldg., Bluefield, Ww. Va.: J. C, Bor- 
den, Greensboro, Moshell, Charleston, S. 
W. Black, Greenville, We Reagan, Asheville, Nw, 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. EB. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, 'N, C., B. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T, Blaisdell, Dist. Mj ; Houston, 
Tev., E. M. Wise, Ww. O’ Hara, Mers. ; Oklahoma Cit ty, Okla., F. 
Db. Hathway, B. F, Dunlap, Mars. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mger.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, M Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer. ; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. : Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer. : Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., L. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Selbert, Mer.; 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.:; Houston, Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 es St.. N.W., Atlanta, 


Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank ldg., Charlotte, Cc. 
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Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 


Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte. 


N. C.. Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8S. C., Atlanta 
Service Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Sou. Factory 


MER CO., L. H, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ron. Willem W. Conrad, Greenwood, . Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp.., 
Miami: Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Dailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. B. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton, West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. °C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 876 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 B. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
712-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Rirmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; P. T 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., 3, Memphis, T'enn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce Sst.. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala : McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Blde. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron’& Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.;: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.;: E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
Cc. Phone Greensboro.5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- | 


FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.;: T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
k, N. ¥.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Blde., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga:: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co,., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, C. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
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Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. HKeps., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1116 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. + Ni St., Philadel- 
hia, ac Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., I. H. 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg., 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
ag Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


Sou. 
Barbee, 
H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
C. Wendell; Mer.; New Or- 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.;: Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High - 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.;: Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagie Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson,.Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville’ W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P..Shook, Jr., 1031 N.. 20th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
a Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.,. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James Il. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg, Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Stafi@drd Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.;: G. H. Small, 799 


~ gy Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. | 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. ; 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N.C shin 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide. ang Char 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. ‘Sales Staff, J. Mueller, C. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. : 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., 8. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 B 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. sie 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou, 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Grav ee 
Greenville, S. C. raves, Mer.; 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep. “s 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, os tal mal 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps., 
EB. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 153 
KE. Main St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd. 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach’ 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; LD. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il, Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., ‘Phone 6935, O. B, Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta. 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
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SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C, 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, nm. G.3 New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N., 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 8. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.; New York City. Sou, 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE @& FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 7 Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. ‘Harris, Greens- 
boro, N. oo: ‘R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmine- 
ham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave., S.W. ‘Atlanta, 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 
N,. C. 


Office, 
Union 


Sou. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 

c., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
ee of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING ap co., 101 St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo, Walker, P, O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. hor 443, Spartanburg, s. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 3388, 
Lancaster, S. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd Fellows 
Bidg., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Bidg., 
Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr... 1025 Arosa Ave 
Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.; The Taylor 
Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: D. Z. 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and erev- 
tion service available through all.of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. ¥. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, J. C. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. EB. J. 
Baddy, Sec. and Treas. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. Sidney — 


Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and lL. K. 
cello, 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. 
Fac. Reps., J. 8S, Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
eae Py Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M. 
Moore, 601 Pear! St., Lynchburg, Va, Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan’s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., E.- Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, 8. 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., 


Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 


Sou. 


Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & 
Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Ine., Spartanburg, S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; G. & 
H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot 
Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Staton G, New Orleans, 
La.; Standard Blidge: Mt. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; Vick Paint 
Co., 219 W. Fifth St.,. Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin wa. 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 EB. Main St., Clarksburg, W. 
Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry 8St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 St., Providence, 
Sou. Reps., Willlam W. Vaughan, P; Q. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou, Office, Room 
Bidge., Greenville, 8S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
ales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, ta 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


- Tariff Commission. 


Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. 


in July last year. 


C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of ° 


Box 792, Greenville, s.. 


September 10, 1936 


— co., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


ton 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 

Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ww. H. Porcher and R a Dalton. 

Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Thom- 

Charlotte Office; 1. D. Wingo and M ‘Atlanta 
ce. 


SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou, Rep., H. Ross Brock, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 5. C. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: 2. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C.. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES @ CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., Cc. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, NN. ©. Seare 
Jefferson Apts., 501 EB. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., partanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. 'C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James ei Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson iss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C 


Mills Continue in Strong Position 
(Continued from Page 5) 

equals the manufacturing cost of print cloths (exclusive 
of selling cost) developed last year by. the United States 
It seems clear, therefore, that only 
the exceptionally low cost print cloth mills are making 
any return on their investment. The prevalence of low 
manufacturing margins is noted also in other important 
division of the industry. 

“The Bureau of Labor reports for June (latest avail- 
able) show that workers in the cotton industry are aver- 


-aging 37 hours per week. This, of course, is a conglom- 


erate of single shift, double shift and some three-shift 
running, and it is probably only a coincidence that the 


_ average spindle operation (73 hours for the entire indus- 


try) is almost exactly twice the average hours per worker. 

“Statistics of employment and pay roll for July, just 
issued by the Bureau of Labor, reflect the increased scale 
of activity since July, 1935. There were 413,000 wage 
earners employed in July in the cotton industry, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent from the 364,000 on the pay rolls 
The weekly pay roll amounted to 
$5,620,000, or 26 per cent more than July last year. This 
is the highest July pay roll figure since 1929, at which 
time the number of workers employed amounted to 421.,- 
000.” 


Acetate Warp Preparation 
(Continued from Page 8) 


It is unfortunate that more synthetic yarn weavers do 
not take time out for experimentation and for recording 


for future reference the behavior of various yarns under 


the conditions to which they are subjected. The setting 
aside of a few looms for experimental purposes would aid 
the improvement of present fabrics and the development 
of new fabrics and would prevent much costly duplication 
of mistakes. 

Weaving costs can often be kept down by making both 
sample and production warps suitable for a variety of 
fabrics but such warps must have a sufficient number of 
ends pe rinch to allow a wide range of packages. It is 
easily possible, however, to make warps so dense that 
they are overrrowded in the harness and tend to chafe 
easily. The trend toward finer deniers makes this danger 
of overcrowding more and more serious. 
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This Southern Ou thit 


WILL GIVE 
YEARS OF 
SERVICE 
| 


THE VOGEL Number Fourteen is designed for 


installation in mills and factories where severe 
weather conditions do not prevail. It is sturdy 
in construction and economical in operation. 


While this is not a frost-proof outfit, it can 
be made semi-frost proof by use of the 
VOGEL Number One Valve. This affords partial 
protection in case of unexpected cold weather. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. * ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Nothing but Rings 


GEL 


Everything in Rings 


Place your ring orders with a firm of specialists whcse 
entire business is to give you unmatchable ring service. 
An initial shipment on your order san generally be made 
immediately from our stock of aiadaed rings. Even if not 
in stock, shipment on urgent orders can be started within 
2 weeks, and then maintained parallel with the mill's 
ability to install. For finest rings and finest service, buy 


from a Ring Specialist! 


| WHITINSVILLE (48s 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of. Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 


FINISH 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


Books That Will Help You With 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Caleulations””’ 


By W. A. Granam CLarK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00, 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely rev.sed. Aa elementary text 
book tor the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NosBie 


A handy and complete reference book. 


Vest size. Price, 
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e Protozyme-T is a new combination of proteolytic 


enzymes having exceptional liquefying powers—thus 


| it is more economical to use. | 
| | Protozyme-T is especially adapted for the removal 
| - of protein sizes, glues, gelatines and fats. It gives a 


rapid strip with a minimum of handling on jig or 
boil-off machine. In many instances it is possible to 


; Has g reater completely eliminate the boil-off operation. 


Protozyme-T leaves rayons and acetates with a soft, 


liquefying powers . full hand. 
FREE... Write today for 


samples and quotations. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; Chicago, Greenville. §. Tenn. 
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